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New Light on Population 


Couin CLARK 


Reprinted from Tue LisTENER* 


HILDREN are born in accord- 

ance with the wishes and con- 
sciences of their parents, and it is a 
matter of natural right that they 
should be. But there are now many 
people calling themselves Malthu- 
sians who say that children should 
not be born, or at any rate they 
should be born only in very small 
numbers. The reason which they gen- 
erally give is an economic one, 
though most of them have no qualifi- 
cations to discuss economic prob- 
lems. 

Let us consider first the purely 
economic questions. A large part 
(but not all) of the economic activi- 
ties of a modern industrial commu- 
nity are carried out under what 
economists call the Law of Increasing 


Return. These activities include large- 
scale manufacture, transport, postal 
communications, banking, insurance, 
and the like. The larger the scale on 
which these services are operated, 
the greater the possible consequential 
economies. To everyone engaged in 
any of these types of economic activ- 
ity, therefore, an increasing popu- 
lation is an economic gain, not loss. 
A large and densely settled popula- 
lation is not only economically ad- 
vantageous for these forms of pro- 
duction—it is, in many cases, a 
condition without which they could 
not exist. 

The Law of Increasing Returns 
was not known to Malthus and other 
economists of his time. They knew 
only the Law of Diminishing Returns, 


* British Broadcasting Corp., 35 Marylebone High St., London W.1, England, March 26, 1953. 
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which they thought universal, but 
which we now know to be only ap- 
plicable in agriculture, mining and 
handicraft. Most people who use the 
phrase “diminishing returns” do not 
understand its real meaning. In most 
countries the returns or output from 
agriculture are steadily increasing 
vear by year. The Law of Diminish- 
ing Returns says only that if you 
cannot get additional capital, and 
cannot make use of new farming 
methods, then returns per head in a 
densely populated agricultural coun- 
try will be less than in a less densely 
populated one. 


AN ESTABLISHED Fact 


But using more capital and better 
farming methods is precisely what 
_ progressive countries have done 
when faced with increasing popula- 
tions. This is not just a theoretical 
speculation; it is an established fact. 
The agricultural population _ per 
square mile of cultivable land is 
about the same in Denmark as it is 
in Russia, but the returns per worker 
are five times as great in Denmark. 
A similar comparison could be made 
between Ireland and the Philippines. 
The agricultural population per 
square mile of cultivable land in In- 
dia is a matter of great concern to 
many people, and undoubtedly it is 
extremely high. But it is equally high 
in Italy, where the return per worker 
is more than twice what it is in In- 
dia. If someone could explain to the 
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Indian, not how to operate milking 
machines and tractors, but just the 
simple arts of dairying and fruit 
growing and rice cultivation as pra- 
tised by the Italian peasant, the In. 
dian would within a few years he 
twice as well off as he is now. 

The Dutch, a really successful 
farming people. have a rural popu- 
lation per square mile of cultivable 
land as much as two-thirds of the 
Indian, but the Dutch return per 
square mile is about six times the ln 
dian. If all the cultivable land in the 
world were farmed at Dutch stand. 
ards of skill and hard work, and our 
consumption per head of farm prod- 
ucts was also at the present-day 
Dutch standard (which is quite a 
high one), then the world could sup 
port a population somewhere between 
10 billion and 15 billion people a 
compared with the mere 2.3 billion 
people it is supporting now. And this 
is before allowing for any future im- 
provements in farming methods 
which may take place, or seeking any 
harvest from the sea. (The sea’s ca 
pacities for photosynthesis, pet 
square mile of surface, appear a 
any rate to be comparable with those 
of low-grade farm land.) 

Nor have I yet taken into account 
the possibility of starting settlements 
on other planets, or any other ideas 
which our successors may have to 
consider a few centuries _ hence. 
Whether the human race will last 
long enough for us even to need to 
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try out these interesting ideas is 
something which we do not know. 
Christians believe that the world will 
be brought to an end at some finite 
date: when Sir Charles Darwin sets 
out to make provisions for 1,000,000 
years, many people regard this as 
an excess of prudence. 

But before we speculate further 
about the future of the human race, 
we ought to examine some of the 
concrete facts of history which 
Malthus appears to have ignored. The 
fact which stands out quite unmis- 
takably is that rapid population in- 
creases are very rare events in his- 
tory, and that for the greater part 
of its time on this earth the rate of 
growth of the human race was one 
of almost preternatural slowness, and 
there are many clearly authenticated 
historical instances of stationary or 
declining populations over long peri- 
ods of time, in Egypt, Ceylon, India 
and elsewhere. 

It is obviously false to say that 
all these examples of stationary or 
declining population are explained 
by lack of food supply, or, to be more 
precise, by lack of cultivable land. 
The population which India appeared 
to carry unchanged through so many 
past centuries was only about one- 
third of what she can carry now. The 
Arabic historian of the fourteenth 
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century, Ibn Khaldoun, answered 
Malthus centuries before he wrote, 
pointing out that what limited popu- 
lation was “not the land’s incapacity 
to cope with increasing demand, but 
the political chaos and physical op- 
pression which invade the state in 
its decline.” 

Even in the modern world, whose 
population has doubled in the course 
of a century and is far larger now 
than it has ever been before, even 
now, cases of extreme population 
density, though undoubtedly serious, 
are by no means the general rule. 
India, Pakistan, Indo-China, East- 
ern China, Java, Egypt, perhaps some 
other Middle Eastern and East Euro- 
pean countries—that about exhausts 
the list. 

Nobody is seriously worried about 
dense populations in advanced in- 
dustrial countries, which find it rel- 
atively easy to sell industrial prod- 
ucts and to buy food in return. Large 
areas of land climatieally suitable 
for agricuture remain uncultivated 
in the modern world. Europe, outside 
Soviet Russia, has the equivalent of 
1.4 million square miles of cultivable 
land. On this Europe raises the 
greater part of the food supplies for 
450 million people. But North Amer- 
ica has 3 million square miles of cul- 


tivable land for a far smaller popula- 
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while South America and 
Africa, also with much smaller popu- 
lations, have 6 million square miles 
each. Great areas of good cultivable 
land in Asia, many people will be 
surprised to hear, are uninhabited, in 
Ceylon, Burma, Siam and Malaya, 
and the whc!le of Indonesia outside 
Java. Even in Western China, accord- 
ing to O. E. Baker, there is a great 
deal of uninhabited, semi-arid land 
on which American or Australian 
farmers would have no difficulty in 
making a good living. 

I am aware, of course, that in 
many tropical areas which are cli- 
matically suitable for agriculture 
there are serious soil deficiencies. I 
have lived for years in the tropics 
myself, and once knew something 
about chemistry. All these soil defici- 
encies, of calcium, phosphorus, po- 
tassium and nitrogen, can be replaced 
if we make sufficient effort to do so. 


tion, 


Our Ancestors Dw Nort LIstEN 


In Malthus’ time, in the closing 
decades of the eighteenth century, the 
rate of population growth in Great 
Britain and Ireland, which had pre- 
viously been very slow, rose to one 
per cent per annum. That was due 
not to any increase in size of family 
but solely to falling mortality. 
Though this increase was much less 
than the rate of population growth 
in many countries now, Malthus 
thought that it could not be borne, 
and should be somehow checked. He 
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attracted a great deal of attention 
in intellectual circles, but fortunately 
our anscestors, on the whole, had the 
sense not to listen to him. 

What would have happened if they 
had? In the first place, medical re. 
search would have been slowed down 
or stopped. It is curious that in the 
same year in which Malthus’ boc 
on population was published, in 179, 
Jenner announced the discovery of 
vaccination. Crude and dangerous 
as were the methods of Jenner ani 
his contemporaries, they saved count: 
less lives, particularly lives of chil 
dren. For this reason Malthus op. 
posed them. So obsessed was he with 
his theoretical “Laws of Population” 
that he stated that even if vaccine 
tion did succeed in checking deaths 
from small pox, the only result would 
be that some other disease would 
shortly spring up which would leave 
the death-rate much where it had 
been before. Many modern Malthu- 
sians talk in almost exactly the same 
manner about the way in which mod: 
ern medicines and hygiene are wip 
ing out malaria and other endemic 
diseases in the Orient. 

If our ancestors had listened to 
Malthus and let him have his way 
and restrict population growth, 
whether by hindering medical re 
search or by preventing the birth o 
children, have you ever considered 
how the whole balance of history 
would have been altered? On th 
continued population growth of tho 
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times, hard though they were for 
the people then living, depended the 
attainment of British world suprem- 
acy in the nineteenth century, and the 
prominent position in world affairs 
which Britain still holds. On it also 
depended the whole flow of emi- 
grants. Without it there would have 
been no Australia or New Zealand, 
no English-speaking settlers in Can- 
ada and South Africa, and the United 
States would probably have remained 
a small, weak and undeveloped coun- 
try. The Irish, atrocious as were the 
injustices perpetrated upon them by 
British parliaments, nevertheless are 
playing a vital role in the modern 
world through having contributed so 
much to the peopling of the United 
States and Australia, and through 
the wide dissemination of their faith 
and their culture throughout the 
world. If our ancestors really had 
taken Malthus seriously, there would 
now be very few of us and we would 
still be living in an unprogressive 
eigtheenth-century type of economy, 
probably under the domination of 
some greater European power. 


FRANCE “FALuts First 
INTO THE Pir” 


The country where Malthus’ teach- 
ings did have some effect was France, 
which in 1798 looked like dominat- 
ing the world. It was Revolutionary 
France which first gave to the mod- 
ern world the idea of legalizing di- 
vorce (which had been so marked 
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a feature of the ancient Graeco- 
Roman world in its declining phase). 
As the experience of many other 
countries besides France also proved, 
the legalization of divorce was quick- 
ly followed by a decline in the fam- 
ily, and population growth ceased. 
Does not this have something to do 
with the fact that France is now in 
world affairs but a shadow of her 
former self, haunted by fear of na- 
tions over whom her tricolor was 
once borne triumphant as the banner 
of freedom? 

But let it also be added that the 
country which first fell into the pit 
also looks like being the first coun- 
try to climb out of it. And following 
quickly in France’s footsteps, there 
has been in the past few years a dra- 
matic increase in size of family 
throughout Western Europe and 
North America. England is now the 
odd man out, practically the only 
country which is not producing 
enough children to provide for a 
fairly rapid population increase. Is 
it not probable that the catastrophic 
decline in British influence in the 
world over the past thirty years is 
largely due to the rest of the world 
now knowing that our population is 
stationary, and is likely to remain so 
for many years to come, while that 
of most other countries is rapidly 
increasing? 

The comparatively rare occasions 
in history in which there have been 
rapid and sustained increases of 
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population are well worth studying. 
Our own, starting about 1750, was 
one. There was a somewhat similar 
case among the Japanese, whose 
population began to increase rapidly 
after the westernizing reforms of 
1868, due in this case both to declin- 
ing mortality, and to the discourage- 
ment of infanticide and abortion. 
The Dutch had to face the same prob- 
lem much earlier, in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. And one 
perfectly clear example of rapid pop- 
ulation increase among a_ people 
with only a limited area of cultivable 
land was among the ancient Greeks, 
about the seventh and sixth centu- 
ries B.C. 


A Guorious OpporTUNITY 


For each of these peoples—the 
Greeks, the Dutch, the English and 
the Japanese—the period of rapid 
population growth, though it un- 
doubtedly meant economic hardships 
in the early stages, proved in the end 
to be not a disaster but a glorious na- 
tional opportunity. Each country 
made the effort—and a very strenu- 
ous effort it had to be—to convert 
itself from an agrarian to a com- 
mercial society, emigrating, manu- 
facturing and exporting, buying food 
from the less densely populated re- 
gions of the world. These periods 
of population expansion were also 
periods of great scientific, cultural, 
or artistic achievement as well as of 
economic advancement. Though each 
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of us did, at times, go to war with 
our neighbors, I think it can eas 
be shown that both our economic and 
our cultural development would hav 
proceeded more rapidly if these wars 
could have been avoided. 

And is this not the answer for th 
densely-populated but under-devel 
oped countries in the modern world, 
in the Orient and in the Midde 
East—a program of rapid industri. 
alization and national development 
such as our own hungry ancestos 
undertook? If your own country ca: 
not produce enough food, produce 
manufactures and exchange them 
for food produced in the less densely 
populated parts of the world. Th 
initial stages are admittedly hard, 
but it is the surest solution in the 
long run. And certain other densely 
populated countries, such as Italy 
and Japan, are already through th 
most difficult stages and will soon 
complete their development as i 
dustrial exporters. 

Can I now detect some cloven hool 
in our reasoning? There is a narrow 
and greedy type of businessman who 
supports Malthusian propaganda sim 
ply because he hates the idea of In- 
dians and Japanese competing with 
him for export markets. There is also 
the imperialist who thinks that Brit 
ain has some sort of natural right 
whereby food surpluses produced 
anywhere in the world should be r 
served for sale to us at low prices 
Can I see the academic scientist, ob- 
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jectively minded but not very well 
informed on economic and geographi- 
cal facts, unwittingly becoming their 
bedfellow? Some people are sub- 
consciously annoyed with the rest 
of the world because it will not ob- 
lige us by going back to the condi- 
tions of the late nineteenth century, 
when Britain was indubitably “Top 
Nation” (if I may make use of that 
invaluable slang phrase), when Brit- 
ish exports sold with little serious 
competition, and when we could take 
our pick of available world food 
supplies? 

Many perfectly disinterested scien- 
tists who have joined the Malthusian 
movement should stop and consider 
the highly unsavory nature of their 
imperialistic bedfellows, and ask 
themselves what sort of reputation 
our Malthusian talk is going to get 
us with other countries. Will they not 
gibe at us as a people who cannot 
reproduce themselves and do not 
want any other country to do so 
either? Away with this mean and 
futile propaganda! Can we not en- 
visage England once again as a coun- 
try of large families, of people with 
the vigor to start new industries 
which shall be the envy of the world, 
to emigrate once again in millions 
to the huge vacant lands which the 
British Commonwealth still possesses, 
to have a future as glorious as any- 
thing in the past? 

A deeper issue than economics is 
raised by Malthusianism, namely, 
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the whole nature and purpose of man. 
Is man to be regarded as the end or 
the means? Is the economic system 
of the world there for the purpose of 
serving man, or are we entitled to 
ignore the natural rights and duties 
of man if we can thereby, as we 
think, make the economic system 
work better? Was economics made 
for man, or man made for econom- 
ics? I do not see that we can have 
any hesitation about the answer. No 
political leader, however powerful, 
no economist, however learned, has 
the slightest right to interfere with 
the birth of children. No—it is the 
other way round: it is parents who 
have the right to demand of prime 
ministers and economists that they 
should so organize the world that 
children should have enough to eat. 


“Gop WiLL PROVIDE” 


May I recount a_ conversation 
which once took place between a 
British administrator—a very good 
man, according to his lights—and an 
Indian peasant woman? 

“How many children,” he asked 
her, “do you think a woman should 
have?” 

She replied: “Mother earth is not 
satisfied with the amount of her rain, 
nor is the mother woman with the 
number of her children. A barren 
field and a barren woman—who will 
take them?” 

“But cannot a woman have too 
many children?” 
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“Without children how can we have 
men, and without men who will look 
after God’s creatures, and who will 
dig the tanks that we may have water 
to drink?” 

“But if there are many children, 
will they not be poor?” 

“To run the world both rich and 
poor are needed. If all are rich like 
you, who will cut the grass for your 
horse?” 

“How will you feed many chil- 
dren?” 


“Tt is not a mother’s work to do 
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“No number is too great. In four 
days the disease of khattak (the in. 
fluenza epidemic) took away three 
men from my family.” 

“In Europe people would have 
few children, for they have anxiety 
how they shall live and what they 
shall eat.” 

“They are fools to think like this. 
God has given them to rule over 
other countries, and we have lost this 
country because we killed our daugh- 
ters.” 

This uneducated Indian woman in 





this. Her work is to bear them and 
to rear them. Other things God will 
provide.” 

“Can a woman, then, not have too 
many children?” 


her wisdom has clearly placed God 
at the center of her universe and 
many of us have placed economics at 
the center of ours. 


*‘Beats”’ of the Catholic Press 


The fact that this or that might be done better does not alter the more imme. 
diately important fact that what is now being done is by no means bad. The 
harshest and most thoroughly assured critics of Catholic publications seem to 
have this in common: they have not seen one since gas mantles were high style. 
They form their opinions by osmosis, or something, and you wonder how they 
have managed so completely to insulate themselves from the facts of life. 

One of these facts is that the Catholic press through its various outlets (this 
one included) scored the news “beat” of the century by calling the turn on 
Communism ’way, ’way back when it was elsewhere considered to be no more 
than a “social experiment” of localized importance. The Catholic press also can 
pick up the blue ribbon for turning in the first alarm on that “agricultural-reform” 
business in China, which got very sympathetic treatment in some sedate and 
important secular sheets until it became painfully clear that the Communists had 
stolen not only the horse but the barn and the pasture—Cotumpia, New Haven, 
Conn., February, 1953. 
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A Blue Collar? 


Bos SENSER 
Assistant Editor of Work 


Reprinted from Tue Voice or St. JupE* 


NCE, when I was a reporter-photographer for a small-town news- 

paper, I had to take a picture of the chairman of a clothing drive for 

displaced persons. Instead of posing the man in the usual stiff way, I hit on 
the idea of having him carry a big bundle of clothes he had collected. 

My editor vetoed the idea. “Mr. Smith wouldn’t want to be seen doing 
manual work,” the boss said. And when I put the question to Mr. Smith 
himself, he said he preferred a “cleaner” picture—one of himself holding 
a telephone. 

My boss and Mr. Smith were aware of the popular prejudice against 
manual labor, but in a way they were out of tune with the times. Nowadays 
the man who does physical work in his spare time is usually not looked 
down upon. When a bank teller hoes a tomato patch or roofs his own garage, 
his neighbors are likely to say, ““There’s a man of real ingenuity.” 

But if this same bank teller suddenly started working as a roofer full 
time, he would slip down a few notches in the esteem of most people. They 
would feel he had transferred to a life’s work with less dignity, less nobility, 
than the white-collar job. 

In our way of life, the work of the milkman, the bricklayer, the packing- 
house worker and the steel mill laborer is considered less “dignified” than 
the work of the real estate salesman, the accountant, the doctor and the 
newspaper reporter. Who is called a “success”? Seldom a person who gave 
his whole life to building houses, wiring motors, or making shoes. 

When Communists spread their propaganda among working people, 
they sometimes talk as though manual work alone has dignity. This is the 
opposite extreme. 

The Church insists that all work, whether it is largely physical or largely 
mental, has dignity. Work, including manual work, is natural to man. “Man 
is born to labor as the bird to fly,” Pope Pius XI pointed out. “Bodily labor,” 


he also stated, “was decreed by Divine Providence for the good of man’s 
body and soul.” 


* 221 West Madison St., Chicago 6. Ill., March, 1953 
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The importance of a doctor’s work is rather easy to see. His work is of 
life-or-death service to others. If he is seriously negligent in it, he can 
commit not only a crime but also a sin—which is the negative way of 
saying that his work is important both to his temporal and eternal welfare. 
But what about the metal worker who fashions the doctor’s scalpel and 

the optical worker who grinds the lens of the doctor’s microscope? Their 


work is important, too, both to their own welfare and the community's 
This point is harder for people to see. 


Co-PartTNERS WiTH Gop 

We forget that through work we become co-partners with God in finish- 
ing and perfecting the world. And we do so not only by writing books but 
also by turning bolts and sawing wood. This is why a manual worker 
should never be ashamed of his blue work-shirt, lunch bag and calloused 
hands. If a white-collar worker does a good job, he has a right to be 
proud of it, but so has the manual worker. 

I can hear somebody objecting, “Who are you to talk? After all, you 
earn your living punching a typewriter.” 

And I would agree that if writers were the only ones to defend the 
dignity of manual work, my case would indeed be a weak one. But, fortu- 
nately, we have the testimony of others. 

Not all manual workers look on their toil as merely the purgatory that 
precedes the heaven of workless week-ends, vacations, and (finally) full 
retirement. I remember riding past some new houses with a construction 
laborer. “I helped build those homes,” he said proudly. He realized that 
his work provided homes for people and therefore was important. And he 
enjoyed working outdoors much more than working in an office (he had 
tried both). 

If you looked beyond the common wisecracks about work (“Oh, to 
have two vacations a year, six months each”), you'll find that there are 
manual workers who genuinely enjoy their work. They aren’t numerous, 
partly because their attitudes are haywire, but also because nobody has 
bothered to change the utter drudgery of some work, certain assembly- 
line jobs, for example. 

But the most convincing testimony on manual work comes from the 
most perfect man who ever lived, the man who was God. Christ spent the 
greater part of his life at the carpenter’s bench. In His life we find the 
true Christian attitude toward manual work. As Father Daniel M. Cant- 
well, chaplain of the Catholic Labor Alliance of Chicago, has written: 
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Christ showed us the way. He served the Father not only in what He did 
on the Cross, but also in what He did during His thirty years in the carpenter’s 
shop. He imitated His Father by the service and love He put into the chairs 
and tables He made for His neighbors, by what He did with His Hands. 


i 


Our Bishops Need Prayers 


It may well be questioned whether there is any man on any level of life in the 
Western world of whom so much is expected physically and intellectually, as well 
as spiritually, as is required of the average bishop. And if the solicitude which 
burdens a bishop who is free to do his work is thus great, what prayers are needed 
by those shepherds who are oppressed by the consciousness that they have like 
work to do but are prevented by sickness, limited means or even chains from doing 
it! A bishop with a busy diocese but free to do his work may become physically 
exhausted, but he does not suffer the spiritual distress of the shepherd who is no 
less eager to serve his flock but impeded from doing so, as are so many bishops in 
our violent days. Obviously when we pray for our bishops we are praying for men 
who urgently need the charity of prayerful support!—-Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing 
in Marist Missions, Framingham Centre, Mass., April-May, 1953. 


Old Principles and New Problems 


Two summers ago, just when the American people were finally allowed to look 
at the true face of communism, the phone rang in a New York rectory. An ob- 
viously excited disputant asked the curate who took the call a surprising question: 
Could he explain how it was possible for Pope Pius XI to know so much about com- 
munism way back in 1937 (when he wrote his encyclical On Atheistic Communism). 
while the leaders of the American people were apparently in ignorance until re- 
cently? I don’t know what answer the curate gave, but he might have increased 
the puzzlement of his interrogator by mentioning that Leo XIII, back in 1878, in 
his encyclical Quod Apostolici Muneris, had already unmasked the true nature of 
communism for anyone who took the trouble to read that document. The same Pon- 
tiff, as we now well know, predicted rather accurately the socio-economic trends 
that have been working themselves out since his day—James V. Carroll in IntEG- 
rity, New York, N. Y., June, 1953. 








The Common Good and the 
Socio-Economic Order 


Geratp KELLY, S.J. 


A paper read at the Seventh Annual Convention of the Catholic Theological 
Society of America, Notre Dame, Indiana, June 23-25, 1952.* 


QO* SEPTEMBER 30, 1951, the 
Most Reverend John J. Wright, 
D.D., Bishop of Worcester, delivered 
the sermon at the Red Mass cele- 
brated in St. Ignatius Church, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. Having referred 
to the errors of individualism and 
collectivism that have plagued our 
times and have confused even good 
men in their search for a way to 
bridge the gap between individual 
good and collective good, the Bishop 
offered the following formula: 

What to do? The time-tested philos- 
ophy of Christendom, blending the 
hope of Hebrew prophecy, the wisdom 
of Greek speculation, the sanity of 
Roman Law and the charity of Chris- 
tian Revelation, had a phrase which 
provides the saving word. That philos- 
ophy spoke of a third good, a good 
wider than that of the individual and 
more warm than that of the collectivity, 
a good with richly personal elements, 
yet truly public in its nature. That 
third good, conciliating and unifying, is 
more humane than the mere good of 





the State; it is more generous than the 
good of the mere individual. It is, to 
repeat, both personal and_ public, 
though not merely individual on the 
one hand nor merely political on the 
other. It is what the scholastic philos. 
ophers of Christendom and the Found. 
ing Fathers of America called “the 
common good.” Perhaps it is time to 
ask for a reaffirmation of its nature and 
its claims. 

The Bishop went on to say that a 
reafirmation of the reality and 
claims of the common good would 
unify the groups within the nation, 
would suggest the proper formula for 
a better international order, and 
would even raise the minds of men 
beyond the thought of temporal good 
to the eternal source of all good. In 
his own warm and graphic way he 
was but expressing the heart of the 
program for social reform that has 
been asserted and reasserted by the 
last two Popes. 

At the beginning of his pontificate, 
Pius XI surveyed the various conflicts 


* Short sections of this paper have been omitted, as indicated in the text. The full 
text appears in the Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Convention of the Catholic Theo- 


logical Society of America. 
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in society—the hatreds between the 
nations, the class struggles within the 
nations, the lack of peace in individ- 
ual souls—and he dedicated his reign 
to the establishment of “the peace of 
Christ in the Kingdom of Christ,” a 
most apt expression for the true com- 
mon good of all society.’ Pius XII, 
besides accepting the goal set by his 
predecessor and restating it frequent- 
ly, also declared in a very specific way 
that no program for social reform 
could be fruitful unless it prescribed: 
“first, respect for the human person 
in all men, no matter what their so- 
cial position; secondly, ackowledge- 
ment of the solidarity of all people 
in forming the human family, created 
by the living omnipotence of God; 
thirdly, the imperative demand on 
society to place the common good 
above personal gain, the service of 
each of all.”? 

John F. Cronin, S.S., has rightly 
said: “Pope Pius XI was inspired to 
envision a social order based on 
cooperation for the common good. 
His successor constantly repeated this 
idea.”* Father Cronin was referring 
particularly, I believe, to the papal 
program for economic reform, but 
his words could apply to the more ex- 
tensive social teaching of both Popes. 
The common good is a_ central 
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theme of their various social pro- 
nouncements. 

The purpose of this paper is to 
study the notion of the common 
good, especially as it concerns the 
social teaching of Pius XI and Pius 
XII, to outline some definite points 
in their teaching, and to make a spe- 
cific application to our own coun- 
try. ... 


I. The Common Good 


in General 


The notion of common good is in- 
separably connected with the notion 
of society because the common good 
is the reason for society’s existence. 
Consequently, authorities usually ex- 
plain this good when they discuss 
society, especially the “perfect” so- 
ciety known as the state. For this 
reason, a description of the political 
common good seems to be a natural 
point of departure for the first part 
of this paper. 


THE Po.iricAL Common Goop 


The end and object of civil author- 
ity, said Pius XI in his encyclical on 
Christian Education, is the promo- 
tion of the common temporal welfare, 
which “consists in that peace and 
security in which families and in- 


1 Cf. the encyclical Ubi arcano, AAS, XIV (1922), 673-700. 


* The Catholic Mind, XLV (1947), 578. 


_ ‘Ibid, XLIX (1951), 686. This article by Father Cronin, “Social Economics of Pope 
Pius XT,” is reprinted from the Sign, Dec., 1950; Jan. and Feb., 1951. 
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dividual citizens have the free exer- 
cise of their rights, and at the same 
time enjoy the greatest spiritual and 
temporal prosperity possible in this 
life, by the mutual union and co-or- 
dination of the work of all.’* Later he 
implicitly made his own the more de- 
tailed description given by Leo XIII 
in Rerum Novarum: 
. . - Now, states are made prosperous 
especially by wholesome morality, 
properly ordered family life, protection 
of religion and justice, moderate im- 
position and equitable distribution of 
public burdens, progressive develop- 
ment of -industry and trade, thriving 
agriculture, and by all other things of 
this nature, which, the more actively 
they are promoted, the better and hap- 
pier the life of the citizens is destined 
to be.® 

Pius XII, in the first of his encyc- 
licals, repeated the teaching of Leo 
‘ XIII concerning the function of the 
state, namely, that it “should facili- 
tate the attainment in the temporal 
order, by individuals, of physical, in- 
tellectual and moral perfection; and 
should aid them to reach their super- 
natural end.’ It follows from this, 
he added, that the common good to- 
wards which the state is to direct in- 
dividual activities is not to be under- 
stood on a merely material level, “but 
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rather it should be defined according 
to the harmonious development and 
the natural perfection of man.” Sin. 
ilarly, in his world broadcast con. 
memorating the fiftieth anniversary 
of Rerum Novarum, he insisted that 
the genuine notion of the comm 
good requires “every public author. 
ity to safeguard the inviolable sphere 
of the rights of the human person 
and to facilitate the fulfillment of his 
duties.””* 

The teaching of Catholic author 
reflects these same notions. Suarez 
can speak for the classic authors 
when he says that the temporal wel: 
fare to be obtained for the commu- 
ity and its members through good 
laws consists in conditions that pro- 
vide for bodily comfort, for the fit 
ting conservation and propagation of 
the race, and for that degree of moral 
righteousness which is required for 
preserving external peace and hap 
piness.° 

For Merkelbach—whose treatment 
of this topic represents the best in 
contemporaneous theological mar 
uals—the temporal common ood 
which the state is to preserve and it- 
crease in the lives of the citizens con 
sists principally in the practice of 


4 AAS, XXI (1929), 737. For English translation see Principles for Peace (Wash- 
ington: National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1943), n. 902. aed 
5 RN, 48. Pius XI quotes part of the context in QA, 25, and implicitly includes the 


whole paragraph. 
6 AAS, XXXI (1939), 551. 
7 Loc. cit. 
8 AAS, XXXII (1941), 221. 
® De legibus, L. 3, c. 11, n. 7. 
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the virtues, then in the cultivation of 
the arts and sciences. Material well- 
being is a prerequisite; and friend- 
ship and peace are the natural conse- 
quences.” 

Jacques Maritain, who has written 
much on the political common good, 
can speak for our philosophers. He 
includes among those things which 
pertain to the political common 
good: “the collection of public com- 
modities and services—roads, ports, 
schools, etc. . . .; a sound fiscal condi- 
tion of the state and its military pow- 
er; the body of just laws, good cus- 
toms and wise institutions, which 
provide the nation with its structure; 
the heritage of its great historical 
remembrances, its symbols and its 
glories, its living traditions and cul- 
tural treasures.” He includes the 
whole sum of these things, as well as 
“the sociological integration of all 
the civic conscience, political vir- 
tues and sense of right and liberty, 
of all the activity, material prosperity 
and spiritual riches, of unconsciously 
operative hereditary wisdom, of mor- 
al rectitude, justice, friendship, hap- 
iness, virtue and heroism in the in- 
dividual lives of its members.”™ 

The foregoing paragraphs enumer- 
ate many things that pertain to the 
political common good. Not all these 
things, however, pertain to the com- 
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mon good in the same way. As Mess- 
ner notes, the legal and social insti- 
tutions (by which he means such 
things as the legal system, education- 
al institutions, public health services. 
public utility services, etc.) are rath- 
er means of securing the common 
good than constituent elements of 
the good itself. This latter consists 
in such things as peace, true freedom. 
good health, economic security, etc. 
He does not disparage institutions, 
but he insists that they be kept in 
their true place as means, not ends: 
and he thinks this needs stressing “at 
a time when the progress of society is 
viewed too much in terms of institu- 
tions, organization and planning.”'* 


THREE SPHERES 


To sum up: the political common 
good embraces three spheres: eco- 
nomic, cultural, and moral or spirit- 
ual. All are necessary for the full 
human life, even in the natural or- 
der; the economic is subordinate to 
the other two; and both economic 
and cultural are subordinate to the 
moral. Moreover, we might add here 
something which is apparent in the 
teaching of the Church: there is a 
certain mutual dependence between 
economic and moral good. Generally 
speaking, a degree of economic well- 
being is a requisite for good moral- 


10 Summa Theologiae Moralis, Il (Paris: Desclée, 1935), n. 265. 
11Cf. The Person and the Common Good (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


1947), 42. 
Cf. Social Ethics, pp. 122-23. 
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ity; and good morality is a requisite 
for the attainment and preservation 
of a real economic common good. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
Common Goop 


Before we consider the common 
good with reference to other societies 
it may be well to note some of its 
characteristics. It actually exists only 
in the persons who make up society, 
yet it clearly differs from individual 
good. It represents a state of well- 
being that the person alone could not 
achieve. In other words, society of- 
lers him advantages in the economic, 
cultural and moral orders that he 
could not attain without society; and 
these advantages constitute the com- 
mon good. For example, as someone 
‘has aptly observed, our civilized in- 
stitutions offer economic advantages 
that were simply beyond the reach 
of Robinson Crusoe. The same is true 
of the cultural order through the pro- 
gress of the arts and sciences. And it 
is certainly true that, generally speak- 
ing, a well-organized and good so- 
ciety provides greater opportunities 
and inspiration for virtuous living 
than does solitude. 

Though distinct, individual and 
common good are not to be under- 
stood as necessarily mutually exclu- 
sive. It is the individual who enjoys 
the common good; and no good is 





13 RN, 71. 
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truly common unless it is both com. 
municable and communicated to the 
individual members of the society, 
Thus, Leo XIII said: “The end of 
civil society concerns absolutely all 
members of this society, since the 
end of civil society is centered in the 
common good, in which latter, one 
and all in due proportion have a right 
to participate.”** Pius XI asserted, 
speaking of social justice, the object 
of which is the common good: 

But just as in the living organism it 
is impossible to provide for the good of 
the whole unless each single part and 
each individual member is given what 
it needs for the exercise of its proper 
functions, so it is impossible to care 
for the social organism and the good of 
society as a unit unless each single part 
and each individual member—that is 
to say, each individual man in the dig- 
nity of his human personality—is sup- 
plied with all that is necessary for the 
exercise of his social functions." 

These quotations from Leo XIll 
and Pius XI naturally lead to a fur 
ther question concerning the nature 
of the common good: must it be 
shared equally by all? According to 
Catholic teaching there must be ab- 
solute equality in the safeguarding of 
basic rights; but a proportionate 
equality — that is, according to 
contribution and capacity—is sufh- 
cient, and even natural, as regards 
the participation in other benefits. 

Pius XII spoke in the first sense 


14 Divini Redemptoris, n. 51 in NCWC translation. AAS, XXIX (1987), 92. 
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when, in Sertum Laetitiae, he ex- 
pressed the hope “that each and every 
able-bodied man may receive an 
equal opportunity for work in order 
to earn the daily bread for himself 
and his own.** 

Earlier in the same encyclical he 
touched upon the second aspect when 
he pointed to the fact that “the his- 
tory of every age teaches us that 
there were always rich and poor; 
that it will always be so we may gath- 
er from the unchanging tenor of hu- 
man destinies.”*° This division be- 
tween rich and poor he explained as 
part of the divine plan, and therefore 
not contrary to the common good; 
but both he and his predecessors have 
clearly taught that the existing divi- 
sion into ultra-rich and _ ultra-poor, 
which in great part stems from a 
denial of basic rights, is certainly 
contrary to the common good and at- 
tributable to the divine will only in 
a permissive sense. 

Some authors speak of the dynam- 
ic quality of the common good;*’ 
by which they mean that the state of 
well-being of a community is always 
subject to improvement. Thus the 
ideal common good is truly an in- 

18 AAS, XXXI (1939), 654. 

16 [bid., 653. 
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definite goal towards which we are 
constantly striving. This implies, | 
believe, another distinction of con- 
siderable importance: the distinction 
—if I may use the expressions—be- 
tween the de facto common good and 
the de jure common good. The latter 
is a state of well-being that should 
exist in a society; the former is a 
state of well-being, perhaps far below 
the ideal, which does exist in a so- 
ciety. A de facto condition might in- 
deed be called “good” only in the 
sense that it could be worse. For ex- 
ample, the present economic status of 
society is certainly not the ideal; yet 
it could be worse, and in some cases 
it might be necessary to limit claims 
that would pertain to the ideal order 
lest the present situation become even 
more deplorable. Thus, we have the 
seeming paradox that the (de facto) 
common good may require com- 
promises that would be contrary to 
the (de jure) common good. This is 
an important distinction, it seems to 
me, in the formulating of a pruden- 
tial policy of social reform. 

Of its nature, the common good is 
a unifying principle of society. It is 
principally under this aspect that it 


17 Cf, e. g., F. Cimetier, P.S.S., Bréve synthése de théologie morale sociale (Paris: 
Desclée, 1945), 51. The same idea is expressed by V. Vangheluwe in Collationes Bru- 
genses, XLIV (1948), 393. This is the last of a noteworthy series of articles on social 
justice published in Collationes Brugenses during 1947-48. In this same concluding article 


is an excellent analysis of the common good. 
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has been an ever-recurring refrain in 
the social pronouncements of the last 
two Popes. These pronouncements 
have been largely directed towards 
the healing of conflicts; and the heal- 
ing balm, according to the Popes, is 
the mutual desire for, and collabora- 
tion towards, the common welfare. 

Finally, there is the obligatory 
characteristic of the common good. 
We saw that the common good is 
really distinct from individual good; 
yet it is actually realized in the in- 
dividuals and there is no necessary 
contradiction between the two. 
Nevertheless, Catholic social teaching 
takes it as axiomatic that the individ- 
ual is obliged to promote the com- 
mon good, and that in case of conflict 
the common good takes precedence 
over merely individual, or private, 
ome”... 


THE Common Goop 
AND OTHER SOCIETIES 


The foregoing characteristics are 
not limited to the common good of 
the political state; they pertain to the 
common good of other societies, too. 
Today the other societies are receiv- 
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ing more attention in Catholic social 
writing. This is especially true of the 
community of nations, with its uni. 
versal common good, to which the 
good of individual states is subordin. 
ated. Emphasis on this wider con. 
mon good belongs to our day, but 
not the idea itself. As Messner 
says, “We find the idea of a society 
of nations already in St. Augustine,” 
and later in the great Scholastic 
writers on international law, Francis 
de Vitoria, Dominic Soto ani 
Francis Suarez. 

The new emphasis on the commun: 
ity of nations is especially prominent 
in the pronouncements of Pope Pius 
XII. In Summi Pontificatus he 
stressed the oneness of the human 
race," and regarding the political 
states he said: 

A disposition in fact of divinely sanc- 
tioned natural order divides the human 
race into social groups, nations or 
states, which are mutually independent 
in organization and in the direction o! 
their internal life. But for all that, the 
human race is bound together by recip- 
rocal ties, moral and juridical, into 4 


great commonwealth directed to the 
good of all nations and ruled by special 





18 Jt is not mere hair-splitting to suggest that when we speak of conflict we should 
distinguish between individual (private) good and the individual’s good. There can 
be conflict between individual good and the common good; but there seems to be 00 
conflict in the strict sense between the individual’s good and the common good because 
the common good is his good. Moreover, even when purely individual good is sacrificed 
for the common good the individual is not the loser; he gains by perfecting himself in 
a higher order. Cf. Jacques Leclercq, Legons de droit naturel, | (Louvain: Societe 
d’Etudes Morales Sociales at Juridiques, 1947), 325. 

19 Social Ethics, 401-02. 

20 AAS, XXXI (1939), 546 ff. 
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laws which protect its unity and pro- 
mote its prosperity.*? 


CoMMUNITY OF NATIONS 


His Christmas messages especially 
have been directed to the need of 
recognizing and cooperating towards 
the common good of the community 
of nations. Most frequently cited in 
this regard are the earlier broadcasts 
(1939-1943), but the subsequent 
messages are equally vibrant with the 
same theme. Thus, in the discourse of 
1944, referring to the international 
order towards which a sound democ- 
racy is to cooperate, he says that the 
rulers must have the conviction “that 
the absolute order of being and pur- 
poses, of which we have repeatedly 
spoken, comprises also, as a moral 
necessity and the crowning of social 
development, the unity of mankind 
and of the family of peoples.”** Later 
in the same address he predicts that 
sooner or later both warring sides 
will realize that the only way of 
avoiding war is a return to long-for- 
gotten solidarity, “a solidarity not 
restricted to these or those peoples, 
but universal, founded on the intim- 
ate connection of their destiny and 
of their rights which belong equally 
to both.” 





*1 [bid., 554. 
°2 AAS, XXXVII (1945), 18 


In 1947, confronted with the new 
division into battle lines brought 
about by post-war difficulties and 
Communist intrigue, he declares: 
“The human race, then, will be pow- 
erless to emerge from the present 
crisis and desolation and to go for- 
ward to a more harmonious future 
unless it restrain and control the 
forces of division and discord by 
means of a sincere spirit of brother- 
hood uniting all classes, all races and 
all nations with the one bond of 
love.”’** To the College of Cardinals, 
in 1948, he says: “The Catholic doc- 
trine on the state and civil society 
has always been based on the prin- 
ciple that, in keeping with the will 
of God, the nations form together a 
community with a common aim and 
common duties.”** Finally, in the 
Christmas broadcast of 1951, he con- 
tinues the same theme: “The common 
good, the essential purpose of every 
state, cannot be attained or even im- 
agined without this intrinsic relation 
of the states to the human race as a 
whole. Under this aspect the indis- 
soluble union of states is demanded 
by nature.’’?* 

Large truths are not always sus- 
ceptible of capsule-information; yet 


*8 [bid., 21. For English quotations from this address see The Catholic Mind, XLII] 


(1945), 72, 75. 


*4 AAS, XL (1948), 13; The Catholic Mind, XLVI (1948), 73. 
5 AAS, XLI (1949), 10; The Catholic Mind, XLVII (1949), 183. 
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I believe that the essence of Pius 
XII’s teaching on the community of 
nations is contained in the preamble 
to Part IV of the “Declaration of 
Rights,” drafted by a committee ap- 
pointed by the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, February 1, 
1947. “The human family,” says the 
Declaration, “constitutes an organic 
unity or a world society. The states 
of the world have the right and the 
duty to associate and to organize in 
the international community for their 
common welfare.”?7 


There is time for only a brief ref- 
erence to the common good of other 
societies. Within the state there exist 
member  societies—imperfect _ soci- 
eties, as we style them philosophical- 
ly. Primary among these, of course, 
is the family; then there are the voca- 
tional or professional groups, as well 
as societies whose purpose is charity, 
the cultivation of various arts and 
sciences, and so forth. As societies, 
each of these units has its own func- 
tion, its own purpose to procure the 
welfare of each and all of its mem- 
bers; but as members of a greater 
society, each exists also for the good 
of that society, and its own good is 
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subordinated, in a greater or less de. 
gree, to the common good of th 
higher society.”* 

Finally, there is the Church, which 
is like the community of nations in 
that it is supra-national and univer. 
sal, but unlike it in that the latter js 
not yet perfectly organized. The com. 
mon good that forms the special 
province of the Church is supernatur. 
al well-being to be attained in this 
life as a preparation for the next. 

In purely natural societies, the 
common good is something effected 
by the members themselves. Obvious 
ly, in the Church this cannot be en- 
tirely true. As Pius XII says, with 
reference to the work of the Holy 
Ghost: 

In the moral body the principle of 
union is nothing else than the common 
end, and the common cooperation of all 
under the authority of society for the 
attainment of that end; whereas in the 
Mystical Body of which We are speak 
ing, this collaboration is supplemented 
by another internal principle, which 
exists effectively in the whole and ia 
each of its parts, and whose excellence 
is such that of itself it is vastly superiot 


to whatever bonds of union may be 
found in a physical or moral body.” 


Nevertheless, there is a sense in 


26 AAS, XLIV (1952), 10; The Catholic Mind, L (1952), 252. 





27 Cf. A Code of Social Principles (Oxford: Catholic Social Guild, 1952—3rd. ed.), 
p. 87. For another description of international common good, see John J. Wright, Nationa 
Patriotism in Papal Teaching (Westminster, Md.: The Newman Bookshop, 1943), 2067. 
28 Cf. A Code of Social Principles, n. 12 (9). The number in parentheses refers to 
the second edition. See also Messner, Social Ethics, pp. 140-41; and John F. Cronin, SS. 
Catholic Social Principles (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1950), 121-22 
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which the members of the Mystical 
Body do effectively cooperate (with 
Him, not apart from Him) towards 
their common good. “In the Church,” 
says the same Pope, “the individual 
members do not live for themselves 
alone, but also help their fellows, and 
all work in mutual collaboration for 
the common comfort and for the 
more perfect building up of the whole 
body .. .”8° 


Il. The Economic 
Common Good 


The title of this paper suggests that 
something should be said about the 
economic common good in particu- 
lar. I should like to do this, first, by 
recalling the program for economic 
well-being enunciated by Pius XI in 
Quadragesimo Anno and accepted by 
Pius X11, and secondly by consider- 
ing the obligatory character of one 
point in this program with reference 
to present conditions in the United 
States. 


THE PAPAL PROGRAM 


The primary and direct concern of 
the author of Quadragesimo Anno 
was to formulate a plan for general 
economic well-being, not as an iso- 
lated end in itself, but as a necessary 
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part of a Christian social order. This 
goal is described as follows: 


For then only will the social economy 
be rightly established and attain its 
purpose when all and each are supplied 
with all the goods that the wealth and 
resources of nature, technical achieve- 
ment, and the social organization of 
economic life can furnish. And these 
goods ought indeed to be enough both 
to meet the demands of necessity and 
decent comfort and to advance people 
to that happier and fuller condition of 
life which, when it is wisely cared for, 
is not only no hindrance to virtue but 
helps it greatly.*? 

Such is the goal. The program for 
attaining it includes an equitable dis- 
tribution of property, just compensa- 
tion for workingmen, the formation 
of an organic society and moral re- 
form. Leaving aside the question of 
moral reform, | should like to indi- 
cate very briefly how the common 
good is a determining element in 
each of the other points. 


First, as regards property, the en- 
tire discussion of Quadragesimo 
Anno—which is largely a repetition 
of Rerum Novarum—centers about 
the twofold aspect of property, in- 
dividual and social. The right must 
be preserved, but the use must be sub- 
jected to certain limitations. One 
readily sees that the limitations are 
demanded by the common good be- 


29 AAS, XXXV (1943), 222. N. 62 in NCWC translation of Mystici Corporis. 


%° Tbid., 200; n. 15. 
UGA, TS 
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cause the social nature of property 
requires that “the goods which the 
Creator destined for the entire family 
of mankind may through this institu- 
tion truly serve this purpose.”*? Em- 
phasis on the connection between the 
social aspect of property and the 
common good should not blind us, 
however, to the fact that the com- 
mon good also demands the right it- 
self. There can be no general eco- 
nomic well-being without the preser- 
vation of this right. 


Wace Contract 


Discussing the compensation of 
workmen, the Pope suggested that the 
wage contract be modified by some 
form of partnership contract; then 
he spoke at some length about wages. 
It is worth noting, however, that pre- 
vious to this discussion he had re- 
ferred to the conflict between capital 
and labor over their respective shares 
in their product. With Leo XIII, he 
asserted that neither is entitled to all; 
each is entitled to a share. Without 
attempting in this place to give spe- 
cific norms of division, he simply de- 
clared that the division must have re- 
gard for the common good.** His 


——— 


82 QA, 45. 
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proposal regarding wages is very spe: 
cific, but it must be understood in 
the light of the general norm already 
given: the common good. ' 


Three points are to be considered 
in estimating the just wage."* Firs, 
it must be kept in mind that the work. 
er should receive enough to support 
himself and his family. Secondly, the 
condition of the business must ke 
taken into account. And thirdly, the 
effects on the public, e.g., in the form 
of increased prices and unemploy. 
ment must be considered. Only in the 
third point does the Pope explicitly 
mention the public good; and this 
seems to have led many to think that 
only this point is concerned with the 
common good. I suggest that the 
common good is a prime factor in 
each of the points and that here we 
have one example of the important 
distinction between the de facto and 
the de jure common good. If this dis 
tinction were kept in mind, it might 
clarify some of the disputes that have 
arisen over the precise title to a fam- 
ily wage. A wage, from the very n& 
ture of the case, seems to be some 
thing due in commutative justice; 
but the computation of the wage itself 


38 QA, 57. “Therefore, the riches that economic-social developments constantly in 
crease ought to be so distributed among individual persons and classes that the common 
advantage of all, which Leo XIII had praised, will be safeguarded; in other words, that 
the common good of all society will be kept inviolate. By this law of social justice, one 
class is forbidden to exclude the other from sharing in the benefits.” 

34 QA, 71-74. In Forty Years After (St. Paul: Radio Replies Press, 1947), 0 10 
Raymond J. Miller, C.SS.R., observes that the wage demands made by Walter Reuther 


and Philip Murray were based on points similar to those given in QA. 
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must differ according to the condi- 
tions of society. 


How does this distinction apply to 
the three points? I would say that the 
first point, taken by itself, refers to 
the social order as it should be 
(therefore, to the de jure common 
good). In such an order the mini- 
mum just wage (and I mean com- 
mutative justice) is undoubtedly the 
family wage. But the second and 
third points refer to a social order 
which is perhaps not what it should 
be. In such an order compromises 
may be necessary for the preserva- 
tion of at least the status quo (i.e., 
the de facto common good). The 
complete computation of the mini- 
mum just wage, therefore, in any 
existing set of conditions is the fam- 
ily wage insofar as the condition of 
business and the general state of the 
economy will sustain it. 


I trust I shall not seem to belabor 
the obvious if I put this in the con- 
crete terms of an illustration. Sup- 
pose the requirements for decent 
family living would be $100 per 
week. In a well-adjusted social order 
this would be the minimum just 
wage. But suppose the condition of 
business and of the public economy 
would sustain only $80 per week. 
Granted this condition, $80 is the 
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minimum weekly wage—and this 
means that it satisfies the minimum 
requirements of commutative justice. 


What is to be done for the worker 
when conditions do not permit the 
paying of the family wage? He might 
be helped by almsgiving; but this 
would not be a wage, even when sup- 
plied by his employer. He might also 
be helped by public subsidies, such as 
family allowances. Principally, how- 
ever, he should be helped by the 
changing of conditions so that the de 
facto common good will coincide 
with the de jure common good. This 
is the function of social justice as 
regards wages: the establishing of 
conditions which allow for the pay- 
ment of the family wage.*° 


AN ORGANIC SOCIETY 


How is the proper state of eco- 
nomic well-being to be attained? The 
answer to this question brings us to 
the main part of Quadragesimo 
Anno, its characteristic contribution 
to the papal teaching on the true so- 
cial order. What Leo XIII proposed 
in germ, so to speak, Pius XI pro- 
poses in full-flowered maturity. I 
refer to his insistence on bridg- 
ing the gap between the individual 
and the state and of ending the con- 
flict between the classes by the forma- 


_ %QA, 71: “But if this cannot always be done under existing circumstances, social 
justice demands that changes be introduced as soon as possible whereby such a wage 
will be assured to every adult workingman.” Especially good on the respective functions 
of commutative and social justice as regards the family wage is Nell-Breuning, Reor- 
ganization of Social Economy (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1936), 177-82. 
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tion of an organic society—a society 
of men, organized according to their 
respective occupations and cooperat- 
ing in their respective spheres for the 
common good of all.** 

A few examples will suffice to show 
that this program enunciated in 
Quadragesimo Anno is part and par- 
cel of the social teaching of the pres- 
ent Pope. For Pius XII, the purpose 
of the national economy is “to secure 
without interruption the material 
conditions in which the individual 
life of the citizens may fully de- 
velop,”*" or, as he phrased it in an- 
other place, the essential scope of 
economic life “is to assure in a stable 
manner for all members of society 
the material conditions required for 
the development of cultural and 
spiritual life.”** 
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The need of a redistribution of 
property is a central point in his 
teaching. “The fundamental point of 
the social question is this,” he de. 
clared in Sertum Laetitiae, “that the 
goods created by God for all men 
should in the same way reach all, 
justice guiding and charity help 
ing.”*® Subsequent pronouncements 
have reiterated the same theme.“ Not 
without good reason does John Ff, 
Cronin, S.S., say that Pius XII may 
well be called the Pope of private 
property,*? that is, of extensive own 
ership of private property as a basis 
for human freedom. 

His solution to the problem of 
dividing the fruits of production is 
likewise the same as his predeces- 
sor’s, the common good. “The time 
has come.” he told a delegation of 


36 Cf. QA, 83, where the Pope uses the word “ordines,” which has been translated 
as “vocational groups,” “occupational groups,” “the industries and professions,” ete. 





For a good discussion of the terms, see Joseph Husslein, S.J., Social Wellsprings, Il 
(Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1942), 207-08. The classic statement on 
“The Church and Social Order,” issued by the Administrative Board, NCWC, Feb. 7, 
1940, refers to them as vocational groups or guilds, and gives this outline of their char- 
acteristics: “The chief qualifications of these vocational groups or guilds, as noted by 
Pius XI, are that they are autonomous, embrace whole industries and professions, are 
federated with other constituent groups, possess the right of free organization, assembly, 
and vote, and that they should dedicate themselves to the common good and with gover: 
mental protection and assistance function in the establishment of justice and the general 
welfare in economic life.” Cf. Raphael M. Huber, O.F.M.Conv., Our Bishops Speak 
(Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1952), 341. 

87 AAS, XXXII (1941), 222. 

38 The Catholic Mind, XLVI (1948), 422. 

39 AAS, XXXI (1939), 653. 


40, g., in the Christmas broadcast of 1942, he spoke of the “fundamental obligs- 
tion to grant private ownership of property, if possible, to all,” and later asserted that 
the perfection of the social order requires “an assured, even if modest, private properly 
for all classes of society.” Cf. Principles for Peace, nn. 1840, 1851. And for other texts 
see Cronin, Catholic Social Principles, pp. 469-71. 


41 The Catholic Mind, XLTX (1951), 680. 
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Catholic workers, “. . . to realize that 
higher unity which is a bond between 
all those who cooperate in produc- 
tion, formed by their solidarity in the 
duty of working together for the 
common good and filling together 
the needs of the community.”*? He 
has clearly and repeatedly voiced the 
need of a family wage, yet he praised 
working men and women who, “con- 
scious of their great responsibility 
for the common good,” did not press 
their claims in an hour of universal 
distress*°—a clear application, it 
seems to me, of the distinction be- 
tween the de jure and the de facto 
common good as regards wages. 
Finally, he sponsors the plan for 
organic society. He told farmers, in 
1946, that it is important for them 
to recognize the necessity for union 
with all the other professional groups 
that are supplying the various needs 
of the people.** The following year 
he wrote to the Semaines Sociales 
that his teaching on corporative so- 
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ciety is the same as that of his pre- 
decessor.** And in 1949, in a mem- 
orable address to Catholic employers, 
he said: 


Our Predecessor of imperishable 
memory, Pius XI, had suggested the 
practical and timely prescription for 
this community of interest in the na- 
tion’s economic enterprise when he rec- 
ommended in his encyclical Quadra- 
gesimo Anno “occupational organiza- 
tion” for the various branches of 
production. Nothing, indeed, appeared 
to him more suited to bring economic 
liberalism under control than the en- 
actment, for the social economy, of a 
public-law statute based precisely on 
the common responsibility which is 
shared by all those who take part in 
production. This feature of the encyc- 
lical stirred up a host of objections. 
Some saw in it a concession to modern 
political trends, while for others it 
meant a return to the Middle Ages. It 
would have been incomparably more 
sensible to lay aside the prejudices of 
the past and to get down to work sin- 
cerely and courageously to make the 
proposal, with its many practical ap- 
plications, a living reality. *¢ 


#2 AAS, XXXVII (1945), 71. The Catholic Mind, XLV (1947), 710. 
43 This in his address to Italian workers, June 13, 1943. See The Catholic Mind, July, 





1943, p. 3. Previous to this (p. 2) he said: “Our predecessors and We Ourselves have 
not lost any opportunity of making all men understand by Our repeated instructions 
your personal and family needs, proclaiming as fundamental prerequisites of social con- 
cord those claims which you have so much at heart: a salary which will cover the living 
expenses of a family and such as to make it possible for the parents to fulfill their natural 
duty to rear healthily nourished and clothed children; a dwelling worthy of human per- 
sons; the possibility of securing for the children sufficient instruction and a becoming 
education; of foreseeing and forestalling times of stress, sickness and old age.” Cf. AAS, 
XXXV (1943), 172-73. 

44 AAS, XXXVIII (1946), 436-37. 

© AAS, XXXIX (1947), 444-45. 

46 AAS, XLI (1949), 284. This address contains the graphic passage: “Employers 
and workers are not implacable adversaries. They are co-operators in a common task. 
They eat, so to speak, at the same table. . . .” For English translation of the address, 
see The Catholic Mind, XLVII (1949), 445-48. 





APPLICATION TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


The plan for organic society is 
rightly called the main point of the 
papal program for social reconstruc- 
tion in the economic sphere. The lit- 
erature on this particular point is so 
bewilderingly vast that I have been 
able to read only a sample; yet I be- 
lieve the sample is sufficiently repre- 
sentative to justify the stating of a 
few fundamental facts. The purpose 
of this last section of my paper is to 
present these facts briefly, with spe- 
cial reference to the United States, 
and to make a moral appraisal of 
the facts in terms of obligatory mem- 
bership in associations required for 
the organic functioning of our econ- 
omy. By membership, I mean not 
merely joining one of these associa- 
tions but also taking a reasonably 
active part in them according to one’s 
capacity. 

What are the facts? First, as re- 
gards papal teaching, it is clear that 
economic reconstruction is impera- 
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tive for the common good of society, 
Secondly, the same papal teaching 
makes it clear that this necessary enj 
cannot be properly attained without 
the promotion of the organic concept 
of society. Essential to this concept is 
the supplanting of class conflict by oo. 
operation for the common good; als 
essential is such organization as wil 
provide for the application of th 
principle of subsidiary function 
throughout the various levels of th 
national (and international) econ 
omy. Beyond these essential lines 
the organic concept is elastic and it 
may be accommodated to different 
countries in different ways. 
Thirdly, as regards the United 
States, it may be said that we now 
have general and substantial agree 
ment among Catholic leaders in th 
social sciences that the most practical 
medium for the realization of an or 
ganic society among us is the indus 
try-council plan.*? Our own hier 
archy sponsors this plan.** Other re 
ligious leaders also favor it. And 





47 The name, “Industry-Council Plan,” was chosen by the American Catholic Socio 
logical Society. In tentative form, the first paragraph of a definition formulated by the 
ACSS is: “The Industry-Council Plan is a proposed system of social and economic 
organization which would be functional, democratic, legally recognized but not gover: 
ment controlled, and balanced to achieve both the recognition of individual rights and 
the common good.” Cf. Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M., “A Catholic Industrial Program,” The 
Catholic Mind, XLVII (1949), 489 ff. 

48 Our Bishops Speak, pp. 148-49. 


49 See “Pattern for Economic Justice,” The Catholic Mind, XLV (1947), 102-05. This 
is a declaration issued October 16, 1946, by the Industrial Relations Division of the Fed: 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America, the Social Action Department of the 
NCWC, and the Synagogue Council of America. Point VI contains the substance of “4 
Industry-Council plan. The Social Action Department, NCWC, has repeatedly urged 
adoption of the plan in its annual Labor Day Statements. 
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there is good reason for thinking it 
would be acceptable to influential 
labor leaders and businessmen.” It is 
not proposed as already perfect or as 
changeless; it admits of improve- 
ment. But, despite defects and some 
vagueness that can be corrected and 
clarified only by experiment, it offers 
even in its present form real hope for 
the necessary reconstruction of our 
economic order. Nothing else offers a 
similar measure of hope. To wait till 
all difficulties are clarified would be 
to fiddle while Rome burns. 

Fourthly, industry councils cannot 
function properly for the general wel- 
fare unless they are truly representa- 
tive. This means extensive member- 
ship in all participating organiza- 
tions: unions, employers’ associa- 
tions, farmers’ associations, and so 
forth. For example, it is estimated 
that at least 75 per cent of our work- 
ingmen ought to be in unions in or- 
der to provide for the proper func- 
tioning of the plan.* I have seen no 
estimates concerning the minimum 
percentages required for other or- 
ganizations, but there is no reason 
for supposing it could be less. 
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On the basis of the foregoing facts, 
one might formulate this brief moral 
argument: A necessary means to an 
obligatory end is itself obligatory. 
But membership in the participating 
organizations of the industry-council 
plan is a necessary means to an obli- 
gatory end. Therefore membership 
in these organizations is obligatory. 


INDIVIDUAL OBLIGATION 


Perhaps few will question this ar- 
gument as long as it is phrased in 
general terms. But the question in- 
evitably arises: “Is this a matter of 
individual obligation, so that every 
workingman, every businessman, 
every farmer, etc., is obliged to be- 
long to his corresponding associa- 
tion?” It seems to me that the answer 
must be in the affirmative: the obliga- 
tion is incumbent on each individual, 
unless, of course, the principles of 
legitimate excusing causes are ap- 
plicable.*? 

The first reason for insisting on 
the individual character of the obli- 
gation is that the very nature of or- 
ganic society calls for individual co- 
operation. The individual is free to 


°° For indications of the possibility of cooperation on the part of labor leaders and 


businessmen see: 


Francis J. Haas, D.D., Man and Society (New York: Appleton-Century- 


Crofts, Inc., 1952), 360ff; Miller, Forty Years After, pp. 127-28, 168-69. See also Human 
Relations in Modern Business (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949). 


"l Haas, Man and Society, p. 360. 


"The present Pope has been particularly insistent on the individual character of 





social responsibility and obligation. See, e. g., “Duty of Citizens to Participate in Public 
Affairs,” in Papal Pronouncements on the Political Order (Westminster, Md.: Newman 


“g ds by Francis J. Power, C.S.V. In this section (pp.7-10 note particularly 
mn. 12, 17, 
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choose his occupation; but, once he 
has chosen it, he becomes a member 
of that group and he is obliged to co- 
operate with the others in their com- 
mon function and for the common 
good. In the industry-council plan of 
organic society this cooperation is 
possible only in the participating or- 
ganizations. 

Secondly, the nature of the com- 
mon good itself demands individual 
cooperation; because, as we have 
seen, the common good consists in 
advantages for the individual mem- 
bers of the society and it is effected 
by their united efforts. Since each 
individual is destined to benefit from 
it according to his capacity, he ought 
to cooperate towards its realization 
according to his ability. 

Thirdly, as a matter of practical 
necessity, it seems hardly possible to 
attain the goal without individual co- 
operation. For this or that individual 
to say, “I am not needed; I am just 
a drop in the bucket,” may seem 
harmless on a purely theoretical 
plane; but if enough individuals use 
this argument to abstain from coop- 
eration, there will not be sufficient 
water in the bucket either to put out 
the fire that threatens us or to pro- 
duce the fruits of common well-being 
that should belong to us. 

(The reason just given suggests a 
question for possible discussion. I 
have often wondered whether, as re- 
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gards matters of social necessity, 
there might not be a principle of na. 
tural law similar to the positive lay 
principle governing laws based on 
the presumption of universal danger. 
As we know, an individual is not ex. 
cused from the observance of these 
positive laws merely because the dan- 
ger does not apply to him personally, 
One reason underlying this principle 
is that the very possibility of apply. 
ing an excusing cause might defeat 
the purpose of the law. Might it not 
also be true that, in matters of social 
necessity, the common good requires 
individual responsibility and cooper- 
ation even in cases in which his co- 
operation would apparently be of 
little or no value?) 


OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED 


The argument that I have pre. 
sented refers to membership in all 
the organizations required for the 
functioning of industry councils. Per- 
haps objections might be raised re- 
garding each of the organizations; 
but it seems that this would be e- 
pecially true as regards membership 
in labor unions. In fact, some very 
competent scholars have argued 
against the obligation of belonging 
to unions; and it seems only fair to 
consider these objections briefly be 
fore bringing this paper to a close. 

One objection to obligatory union 
membership is based on the assump- 
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tion that workingmen can fulfill their 
duty of promoting the common 
good in some other way.** The objec- 
tor does not mention any other way; 
and it seems to me that in the indus- 
try-council plan there is no other 
way. 

According to a second objection, 
the unions are now sufficiently strong 
to defend the rights of the workers. 
Sponsors of this view believe that 
union membership is obligatory only 
in exceptional cases, e.g., when a par- 
ticular union would need more 
strength in order to defend the rights 
of the workers.** The factual implica- 
tions of this objection might provide 
material for lengthy discussion; on 
that point, however, I am content to 
say that it is hardly true that we in 
the United States have sufficient un- 
ions of sufficient strength to defend 
the rights of even the majority of 
our workers.®® But apart from this, it 





53 Cf. America, Dec. 29, 1951, p. 346. 


should be noted that in an organic 
society self-defense is neither the sole 
nor the primary purpose of the un- 
ions. The principal purpose is some- 
thing decidely positive: cooperation 
for the common good. 

“If such an obligation exists, it is 
being widely ignored by Catholic 
workers, with scarcely a word of ad- 
monition from their ecclesiastical 
superiors. Only a handful of Amer- 
ican bishops have said in plain terms 
that every worker has a duty in char- 
ity or social justice to join a un- 
ion.”** The writer admits that some 
bishops have insisted on the obliga- 
tion. To this we might add that the 
Quebec Hierarchy has very definitely 
enunciated the duty of workers to 
join unions and of employers to join 
employers’ associations;*’ and the 
arguments used in the Quebec pas- 
toral letter are substantially applic- 
able in our country. As for the 


54Cf. George Clune, Christian Social Reorganization (Dublin: Browne and Nolan, 
1940), 357; and Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., The American Ecclesiastical Review, CXVI 


(1947), 430. 


56 Bishop Haas estimates that about one-fourth of our workers are in unions. Cf. Man 
and Society, p. 360. Others might put it slightly higher. 


56 America, Dec. 29, 1951, p. 346. 


57 See The Problem of the Worker in the Light of the Social Doctrine of the Church 





(Montreal: Palm Publishers, 1950). Number 101 reads as follows: “Every man has the 
duty to see that all his professional interests are protected and secure. He has the duty 
to aim at obtaining for himself and his family all that is necessary to lead a truly human 
life, sheltered against the chances of the future. He has the duty to cooperate for the 
welfare of his fellow citizens, especially those to whom he is united by common interests. 
He has the duty to collaborate for the restoration of a more balanced social order by 
favoring the respect of justice in all the activities of labor, industry and commerce. The 
isolated worker cannot achieve this. United with his fellow workers, he will be able to 
perform that imperious social duty. In the present state of things, therefore, there is a 
moral obligation to take an active part in the professional organization.” As regards 
employers, see n. 134. 
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silence of many, or even most, Amer- 
ican bishops, I do not think it can be 
used as a valid argument against the 
existence of the obligation. It can be 
reasonably explained as a matter of 
prudential policy. Perhaps, like John 
F. Cronin, S.S.,°* the bishops con- 
sider it advisable to educate the work- 
ers in the advantages of cooperation 
before calling attention to the obliga- 
tion. No doubt, there is much to be 
said in favor of this pastoral policy, 
especially in view of the fact that 
men need education before they can 
properly. participate in unions; but 
the pastoral policy should not be in- 
terpreted as a denial of the obliga- 
tion. 

The treatment of the objections 
may have been too cursory, but it is 





58 Catholic Social Principles, p. 420. 
59 QA, 137. 
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time for me to conclude. In doing so, 
let me say that, though I have 
stressed the need of an organic so. 
ciety under its economic aspect, | am 
well aware of the fact that a good so. 
ciety requires good men and that co. 
operation supposes an interior spirit 
as well as exterior activity. As Pius 
XI has said so well: “Indeed all the 
institutions for the establishment of 
peace and the promotion of mutual 
help among men, however perfect 
these may seem, have the principal 
foundation of their stability in the 
mutual bond of minds and hears 
whereby the members are united with 
one another. If this bond is lacking, 
the best of regulations come to 
naught, as we have learned by too 
frequent experience.”*” 





vd 


Testing Our Sincerity 


Secularism, for all practical purposes, constitutes a denial of God. It is a view 
of life and of man that restricts the influence of God to an isolated segment of hu- 
man activity. All other phases of man’s life are deemed as wholly free from God’ 
law and authority. This amounts to the acceptance by secularistic Americans ¢! 
atheism in their intellectual, social, economic and political concerns. For Ameri- 
cans to continue acting as atheists while giving lip service to the obligations of 
religion is sheer hypocrisy. Whenever we use arguments for Christ in order to stir 
up the free world against totalitarianism, by our own practices we expose Our 
selves to the charge of using religion to suit our selfish purposes and not to save 
people from the inhumanity of Communism and to bring them the blessings of the 
brotherhood of man under God. Christianity can be an effective means for us in 
freeing enslaved peoples only when it is wholeheartedly and entirely embraced by 


us both as individuals and as members of society —THe Macniricat, Manchester, 
N. H., May, 1953. 
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The Right Not to Join a Union 


WittiaM A. DuRBIN 


Reprinted from Soctau Orver* 


— is a growing literature on 
the question of whether or not an 
individual workingman has a moral 
obligation to join a union. The sub- 
ject has been debated in a wide range 
of publications, from A.C.T.U. news- 
papers to learned theological journals. 
Discussion has now moved from the 
learned periodicals and has even, on 
occasion, been aired in the secular 
press. Views of some of the partici- 
pants in the debate are being utilized 
by labor unions in their organizing 
efforts. Insistence by a union upon a 
“divine right” to the allegiance of the 
Catholics among their prospective 
members raises serious questions 
about the propriety of proclaiming a 
universal moral mandate in a matter 
which is not only exceedingly com- 
plex, but also charged with consider- 
able social tension. 

Let it be said at the outset that this 
discussion does not attempt to evalu- 
ate the achievements of the labor 
movement. Certainly they have been 
many and memorable. Clearly the 
Church has approved the principle 
of workingmen’s associations and has 
widely encouraged the faithful to sup- 


port them. Quite specifically, how- 
ever, we are considering here the ad- 
vocacy of a general moral obligation 
to join labor organizations. 

Prudence would seem to require 
that general obligations be imposed 
only when those obligations are clear 
and emphatic. There are all kinds 
of unions in the United States, just 
as there are all kinds of managements. 
The relationships between employes 
and management exist in almost in- 
finite variety, and there is wide range 
in the degree of harmony particular 
companies have achieved. In the face 
of these variable conditions, the in- 
sistence upon a general moral obliga- 
tion loses much of its meaning. 

Authorities are not in full agree- 
ment, apparently, upon the basis for 
imposing a duty to join a union, but 
the letter issued by the Archbishops 
and Bishops of the civil province of 
Quebec in February, 1950, includes 
a fair statement of the position. Cer- 
tainly it has been cited often in the 
literature on the subject. 

Every man has the duty to see that 
all his professional interests are pro- 


tected and secure. He has the duty to 
aim at obtaining for himself and his 


* 3655 West Pine Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo., September, 1952. 
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family all that is necessary to lead a 
truly human life, sheltered against the 
chances of the future. He has the duty 
to cooperate for the welfare of his fel- 
low citizens, especially those to whom 
he is united by common interests. He 
has the duty to collaborate for the re- 
storation of a more balanced social or- 
der by favoring the respect of justice 
in all the activities of labor, industry 
and commerce. The isolated worker 
cannot achieve this. United with his 
fellow workers, he will be able to per- 
form that imperious secial duty. In the 
present state of things, therefore, there 
is a moral obligation to take an active 
part in the professional organization. 

There can be no question about the 
duties outlined. The first two pertain 
to a man’s responsibility to promote 
his individual good, and the second 
two are concerned with his obligation 
to work for the common good. The 
principles are clear. It is only the 
‘application of these principles to the 
facts of modern industrial society that 
generate the difficulties. The final 
sentence of the paragraph quoted 
above has been taken to mean that 
the worker has a moral obligation to 
join a union. 


RESTRICTIONS ADDED 


It must be recognized, however, 
that the Bishops were speaking to 
the faithful in Canada, where condi- 
tions are somewhat different from 
those in the United States. Moreover, 
in following paragraphs, the pastoral 
letter places stringent restrictions 
upon the moral obligation: 

It must be added that such an organ- 
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ization ought to draw its inspiration 
from the social doctrine of the Church. 


And later: 


Catholics have the duty to support 
the professional’ organizations which 
choose as a guide for their action the 
social doctrine of the Church, and 
whose leaders admit moral authority in 
matters economic and social. The mass 
of the workers receive their education 
almost insensibly from the association 
to which they belong. The spirit, the 
vigor which pervades the organized 
unit proceeds from the mind and the 
heart of the leaders. That vigor reaches 
afterwards all the members and con- 
veys to them a particular concept of 
social life and professional relations. 
Hence the association is formative. It 
will be such in a Christian way, if it 
expressly adheres, in its very constitu- 
tions, to the social principles of Chris- 
tianity, and if the leaders who shape its 
action are capable, through their living 
faith in the authority of Christ and the 
Church, of submitting their conscience 
as leaders to those principles. Other- 
wise the association will lead the work- 
er astray to materialism; it will imbue 
him with a false concept of life even- 
tually made known by harsh claims, un- 
just methods and the omission of the 
collaboration necessary to the common 
good. 


Those who assert a general moral 
obligation on the part of workers in 
the United States, where these re- 
quirements clearly cannot be fulfilled, 
must be prepared to answer several 
interesting questions. 

Does the obligation to join a union 
extend to all employes who are not 
members of management? Does it 
include educators, engineers, account- 
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ants, agricultural workers, civil serv- 
ants—everyone who is employed or 
supervised by another? If not, where 
is the line to be drawn? Is the man- 
date universal in scope? Then, ex- 
tended to its logical conclusion, it 
would bring about the organization 
of the majority of citizens into groups 
with vast resources and great power. 
It would require that the individual 
commit himself to living under what 
is in effect an economic government, 
irrespective of whether within the 
union that government is exercised 
democratically and with careful legal 
safeguards for the personal rights of 
its members. It is doubtful whether 
the advocates of the duty to join a 
union intend a result of this kind. 
But if they do, a second question is 
raised immediately. 

Does the duty to join a union exist 
without reference to the nature, pur- 
poses and practices of particular or- 
ganizations? It is evident that no 
such endorsement can reasonably be 
implied. Excluded immediately, for 
example, must be those unions which 
are controlled or dominated by the 
Communist Party. Also excluded 
would be unions whose leadership is 
corrupt. In some cases, however, the 
legitimacy of the particular organi- 
zation may not be so easily deter- 
mined. Suppose, for example, that 
the management of a labor organi- 
zation, however well intentioned, is 
so deeply entrenched that democracy 
is virtually abolished in the operation 
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of the union. When the rank and file 
cannot practically influence policies, 
or exercise its own rights, is there a 
duty nevertheless to join such an or- 
ganization? Or suppose that a par- 
ticular union encourages coercion 
and physical violence, violates its 
contracts, or otherwise employs dis- 
honest or immoral practices to 
achieve its ends. Can it be said un- 
equivocally that the Catholic has a 
clear and binding moral duty to join 
such an organization? 

These are complex questions, and 
it is difficult to see how they can be 
decided except with full regard for 
the circumstances in each individual 
case. 


[INDIVIDUAL VERSUS COMMON GooD 


It is clear that a man has duties 
not only to his neighbors, but to him- 
self as well. When it is necessary, 
both to his own welfare and that of 
society, that he join a particular 
union, it cannot be successfully ar- 
gued that he has no duty to do so. 
If, however, by joining the union in 
which membership is available to 
him, the workingman would be sac- 
rificing, for example, uninterrupted 
employment and steady income for 
what he believes to be a real danger 
of loss of work from strikes or walk- 
outs, can he be required to sacrifice 
his own welfare and that of his fam- 
ily? Under certain conditions per- 
haps so, but only if it could be shown 
that his joining the union was so 
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necessary to the achievement of jus- 
tice and harmony in society that his 
individual good must be forfeited. 
That brings us to the next considera- 
tion. 


UNIONS AND SOCIAL JUSTICE 


Again, the question is not easily 
answered, and certainly the answer 
cannot be valid without a careful 
examination of all of the facts sur- 
rounding both the labor organization 
and the company in each particular 
case. Suppose, for example, a specific 
local is, as a matter of policy, work- 
ing to destroy harmony between man- 
agement and employes. Such a situ- 
ation might exist, for example, where 
management in good faith has won 
worker loyalty through an enlight- 
ened industrial relations policy. It 
is‘ conceivable that to the extent such 
a program achieved its objectives, the 
union’s claim upon the allegiance and 
the support of the employes might be 
weakened. For political reasons and 
to insure its own survival, the union 
might well work actively to destroy 
whatever harmony might be achieved. 
In these circumstances, is there never- 
theless an unequivocal duty to join 
and support the union? If so, it 
would be difficult indeed to reconcile 
it with man’s duty to act to promote 
a harmonious Christian social order. 

In the United States today the Cath- 
olic workingman, as a practical mat- 
ter, has no alternative but to join a 
non-religious or neutral labor organ- 
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ization, if he is to join one at all. In 
Quadragesimo Anno, Pius XI wrote: 
“It belongs to the Bishops to permit 
Catholic workingmen to join these 
unions, where they judge that cir. 
cumstances render it necessary and 
there appears no danger for religion.” 
The Holy Father, however, insisted 
upon certain precautions: “The first 
and foremost,” he said, “is that side 
by side with these trade unions there 
must always be associations which 
aim at giving their members a thor- 
ough religious and moral training. 
that these in turn may impart to the 
labor unions to which they belong 
the upright spirit which should direct 
their entire conduct.” 

It is unnecessary here to discuss 
the various religious associations in 
contemporary Catholic America 
which may be held to satisfy the papal 
injunction. Much more significant is 
the precept that religion must play a 
dominant role in the labor organiza- 
tion. Certainly it is clear that where 
a danger to religion exists, member- 
ship for Catholics is not merely not 
a duty—it is prohibited. But short 
of antagonism to the religious wel- 
fare of the membership, there are 
many degrees of adherence to Chris- 
tian principles in today’s labor organ- 
izations. Again, in view of these fur- 
ther reservations, it is difficult to see 
how a universal binding moral obli- 
gation on the part of Catholic work- 
ingmen to join unions in general can 
be asserted. 
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An argument that deserves special 
attention is the notion that “the iso- 
lated worker cannot achieve” a more 
balanced social order. The assump- 
tion is made that he is powerless un- 
less he joins a labor organization and, 
further, that in labor unions he will 
be able to perform his social duties. 
In some periods of history, and in- 
deed in some circumstances today. 
that assertion may be true. Consider, 
however, this hypothetical situation: 
suppose a worker is employed by a 
management which is sincerely en- 
deavoring to give employes the free- 
dom to assert their individual rights. 
Suppose the management works ear- 
nestly to see that those rights are 
respected and that the individual 
wants and aspirations of employes are 
satisfied. This situation is not en- 
tirely unknown in industry today. 
Suppose on the other hand that the 
only union seeking the employe’s 
membership is dominated by a close- 
knit, politically powerful leadership 
group. If the individual worker has 
a choice between dealing alone with 
his management as an individual or 
joining an organization whose poli- 
cies he is powerless to influence, is it 
clear that by joining the union he 
can better serve either his individual 
good or the common good? 

The doctrine that organization is 
necessary for the workingman in or- 
der that he may assert his rights in 
an industrial society is based on the 
premise that the associations to which 
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he will belong are in fact democratic 
in their operation. It is presumed 
that they will in all instances work in 
good faith for his interests. Indeed, 
in many circumstances that presump- 
tion may be warranted, but in others 
it may not. The fact is that each 
individual situation must be fully 
evaluated before a clear, binding 
moral duty can be established. 


CONCLUSION 


There can be no question in the 
minds of sincere intelligent men that 
one of the major problems in our cap- 
italist democracy is the conflict be- 
tween management and employes. 
With the growth of labor organiza- 
tions and the development of manage- 
ment associations, that conflict has, 
to a large extent, been institutional- 
ized. In practice and in the process 
new barriers have been placed in the 
way of labor-management coopera- 
tion. To the divergence of interests 
separating the individual worker 
from his employer have been added 
new factors growing out of the very 
nature of the labor organization. It 
is not always politically possible for 
the leadership of a union to do what 
is best for the individual employe. 
To do so might result in the loss of 
member loyalty or in the weakening 
of the strategic position the union 
holds in a nationwide industry. These 
things are probably inevitable, to 
some degree at least, in a highly 
organized industrial society. Never- 
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theless they exist, and thus far no 
real solutions have been found to the 
problems they have created. 

Unquestionably, the common good 
requires that all of these conflicts and 
tensions besetting society be resolved 
—or at least minimized to the fullest 
possible extent. Every individual 
must work toward that end, whether 
he be manager or employe. Indeed, 
as Pius XI pointed out: “This longed- 
for social reconstruction must be pre- 
ceded by a profound renewal of the 
Christian spirit, from which multi- 
tudes engaged in industry in every 
country have unhappily departed. 
Otherwise, all our endeavors will be 
futile, and our social edifice will be 
built, not upon a rock, but upon 
shifting sand.” 

Nevertheless, the specific obliga- 
tion of the individual is something 
it would seem that he himself must 
determine after a thorough evalua- 
tion of the particular situation in 
which he finds himself. He must act 
in the common good, but in view of 
the complexity of the situations con- 
fronting him, and in view of the wide 
variation among labor organizations 
and management policies, perhaps the 
best interpreter of the effect of his 
action upon the common good is the 
employe himself. 


ADMISSIONS 


This discussion has not explored 
the evils which may be present on the 
side of management. The reason is 
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that the assertion has been made that 
there is a duty to join unions and jt 
is the union, therefore, which is auto. 
matically called into question. Un. 
doubtedly, the abuses are not all on 
the side of organized labor. Indeed 
management, by its unjust and un. 
charitable policies, might well in 
some circumstances create an obliga- 
tion for employes to join a union in 
their common interest. But it is one 
thing to recognize that there are oc- 
casions on which there is an obliga. 
tion to join a union; it is quite an- 
other thing to assert that there is an 
obligation on every occasion. 

Admittedly, the present relation- 
ship between labor organizations in 
the United States and the achievement 
of Christian social order is not clear. 
There is still considerable room for 
individual judgment. Unquestionably, 
the right to join unions clearly exists, 
and, in accordance with Catholic so- 
cial doctrine, it may be true that labor 
organizations can legitimately be sup- 
ported and that the faithful can be 
encouraged to join. But before a 
clear duty to join a specific union can 
exist, there must be no reasonable 
doubt that in its nature, its purposes 
and its practices, it is advancing both 
the individual good and the welfare 
of society as a whole. 

All will admit the right to argue 
that it is socially desirable or expedi- 
ent or advantageous to join unions. 
But care should be taken that even 
this view be presented in such a way 
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that the faithful do not interpret it ability to promote a truly Christian 
as applying to all organizations, social order. In any case, prudence 
merely because they claim the work- would seem to require that in a mat- 
ingman’s allegiance. Perhaps, in- ter such as this authoritative public 
deed, the common good can best be statements be confined to something 
served by requiring unions to win less than an arbitrary insistence upon 
their adherence by a clear demon- a universal obligation of union mem- 
stration of their determination and _ bership. 
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Fashions and Passions 


If a South Sea islander visited surburban America about this time of year, he 
should feel right at home. Believing that a human being’s principal garment is the 
one with which nature equipped him, he would find nothing strange in the sight 
of people exposing most of this garment quite unashamedly in public places. He 
might be appalled by the outlandishness of the costumes, but he would have no 
objections on moral grounds. Conditioned by a centuries-old custom of scanty 
dress among his own people, he would deem semi-nudity equally acceptable else- 
where. He might laugh, but he wouldn’t blush. 

The grand unveiling that takes place in the United States every summer, how- 
ever, is witnessed, not by South Sea islanders, but by the products of a civilization 
that has always regarded insufficient clothing as an offense against modesty and 
good taste. In recent years we have grown accustomed to a degree of undress, but 
our sensibilities have not caught up with the whims of dress designers. Our pas- 
sions are not yet adjusted to our fashions. Abbreviated clothing can still be a stim- 
ulant to lust. There is no Kinsey report on this subject, no statistics about the 
number of souls mortally injured in this way, but any confessor will attest that 
immodesty is one of the leading occasions of sin. 

The plea that “everybody does it,” therefore, is not valid. Immodesty does not 
become modesty merely because fashion arbiters have decreed that the “basic 
dress” for summertime is to be practically no dress at all. We Americans may be 
losing our sense of shame, but, unlike the South Sea islander, we are not immune 


to the lust of the eyes—Tue Catnoric TeLecrapu-Recister, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
June 26, 1953. 








Cardinal Mindszenty 


THE Hon. THomas B. Curtis 
Representative from the Second District of Missouri 


An address delivered on the floor of the 
U.S. House of Representatives, April 4, 1953. 


ME SPEAKER, it is appropriate, 

with Eastertime approaching, to 
recall to mind the living martyrdom 
of Cardinal Mindszenty. Let me re- 
tell the story. 

The Catholic religion historically 
has been the predominant religion in 
Hungary. But since the Reforma- 
tion other denominations, principal 
among which are Calvinists, Luther- 
ans and Jews, have enjoyed free- 
dom of religious worship. However, 
since the end of World War II, re- 
ligious freedom in Hungary has been 
severely curtailed. As the Commu- 
nists tightened their control over the 
Hungarian Government, they inten- 
sified their campaign of religious 
persecution. In January, 1948, the 
Communist Prime Minister, Matyas 
Rakosi, stated that “the liquidation 
of ecclesiastical reaction” would be 
a part of the Communist program. 

The campaign to bring the Church 
into disrepute was accelerated. The 
clergy was charged with every con- 
ceivable crime. Various accusations, 
such as_ black-marketeering, incite- 
ment to murder and organized crimes 


against the state, were repeatedly 
made, in order to discredit the clergy 
in the eyes of their people. 

The majority of the clergy and 
laity put up a stiff resistance to the 
persecution campaign, and as soon as 
the Communist intentions to destroy 
religion were evident, Protestants 
and Catholics coupled their efforts 
under the leadership of Joseph Mind- 
szenty, the Catholic primate. 

Joseph Mindszenty was born on 
March 29, 1892, of peasant parents. 
In 1915, at the age of twenty-three, 
he was ordained a priest. He had all 
the qualifications of a natural leader 
and consistently fought for right and 
justice. On October 2, 1945, he was 
appointed Archbishop of Estergom, 
prince primate of Hungary, and on 
May 20, 1946, he was named a car- 
dinal by the Pope. 

His fearless opposition to totali- 
tarianism and religious persecution 
resulted in his imprisonment on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1919, by the Communist 
Bela Kun regime, and again on 
November 27, 1944, by the pro-Nazi 
prefect of Zala. 
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Cardinal Mindszenty did all that 
he could to remain at peace with the 
Communist - controlled Hungarian 
Government, but the Communists 
merely stepped up their campaign 
against the Church. 


Issues PASTORAL LETTER 


On May 29, 1948, in a pastoral 
letter, Cardinal Mindszenty warned 
against the attempts of the state to 
monopolize the schools and interfere 
with freedom of religion. In June 
of the same year the Hungarian Par- 
liament retaliated by passing the sec- 
ularization law, which practically 
confiscated the educational institu- 
tions of the Church. All the church 
bells tolled for one hour in mourning 
over this drastic law. 


The purpose of this edict, which 
nationalized the schools, was to make 
them the tools of Communist pro- 
paganda. The textbooks were to be 
rewritten according to Marxist, 
leninist and Stalinist ideology. 


Recognizing the influence that Car- 
dinal Mindszenty had with the Hun- 
garian people, the Communists real- 
ized that it was expedient that he be 
discredited in their eyes. Therefore, 
on December 26, 1948, he was ar- 
rested by the secret police. 

Before his arrest, however, the 
Cardinal wrote the following mes- 
sage: 

I have partaken in no conspiracy 


whatsoever. I shall not resign my epis- 
copal see. I shall not make any confes- 
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sion. If, however, despite this you 
should read that I confessed or that I 
resigned and even see it authenticated 
by my signature thereto, regard that as 
merely the consequence of human 
frailty; and in advance I declare such 
acts null and void. 


The trial officially opened on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1949, and the Cardinal was 
formally accused of leading an or- 
ganization aimed at the overthrow 
of the Hungarian Republic, treason, 
failing to declare foreign currencies 
and speculation. 

On February 4, 1949, both Great 
Britain and the United States pro- 
tested to the Hungarian Government 
because representatives from their 
governments were not allowed to ob- 
serve the trial proceedings. 

The appearance of the Cardinal at 
various stages of the trial showed 
how he had been conditioned by the 
Communists both physically and 
mentally. The result was a “confes- 
sion” by the Cardinal of crimes 
against the Hungarian state. 

On February 7, 1949, British For- 
eign Secretary Ernest Bevin stated 
that the conduct of the trial was “re- 
pugnant to our conception of human 
rights and liberties.” Nevertheless, 
on February 8, 1949, Cardinal Mind- 
szenty was found guilty of treason, 
espionage and currency offenses and 
the court sentenced him to life im- 
prisonment. 

There were repercussions from all 
the countries of the free world. The 
U. S. Secretary of State, Dean Ache- 
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son, called the trial an “attempt to 
discredit and coerce leadership in 
Hungary in order to remove this 
source of moral resistance to Com- 
munism.” He added further that the 
people of the United States were 
“sickened and horrified by these de- 
velopments and fully comprehend 
the threat they constitute to free in- 
stitutions everywhere.” The next day 
President Truman described the trial 
as “infamous.” 

On February 9, 1949, the U. S. 
House of Representatives passed a 
resolution condemning the arrest of 
Cardinal Mindszenty and asserting 
that it violated the United Nations 
Charter. Finally on April 30, 1949, 
the United Nations General Assem- 
bly passed a resolution expressing 
grave concern at suppression of 
human rights in Hungary. 
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Four years have passed since that 
brave man received his unjust sen. 
tence. Four years have passed since 
the Congress of the United States 
expressed its views in no uncertain 
terms about this crime against hu- 
manity, and indeed against God. 
Four years will have paseed this com- 
ing month when the United Nations 
adopted its resolution condemning 
the Communist Government of Hun- 
gary for its actions. 

It may be four times four years 
before this crime will be undone in 
part; it can never really be undone. 
But while we wait, the inspiration 
that Cardinal Mindszenty has given 
to the free world is burning brightly. 
It is from lights like these, kindled 
from the Light of the World, that 
we gain vision of the world peace 
we all hope will come. 





True Conservatism 


If human nature were naturally good, then I would join the leftist-liberals 
and democratic socialists of the West in trusting a party power machine to 
regiment a country’s economy without eventually creating a political dictatorship 
to enforce such vast controls. Both Christianity and Dr. Freud teach a different 
view of human nature. In short, the liberal trusts the “natural” goodness of man 
and wants to release it from outer or material restraints; the conservative dis- 
trusts its “natural” cave-man propensities and wants to check it with inner or 
spiritual restraints. This is the negative side of conservatism; it has also a positive 
side: the rediscovery of those shared values—Hellenic as well as Christian- 
Judaic—that cement society together morally and prevent its falling apart in the 
war of rival self-interests—Peter Viereck in Tooucut, New York, N. Y.,. Winter, 
1952-53. 








Why Wives Work 


KATHERINE TAFT 


Reprinted from Worx* 


ORK has carried two articles on working wives. In one a husband 

explained how expensive it was to keep a wife working. In the other 
a wife gave reasons why her husband ought to do the providing. Both 
articles didn’t get at the heart of the reason why so many women want to 
take jobs outside the home. 

Unless there is dire economic necessity, such as the disability of the 
father, or the need of the nation for a special skill during an all-out nationai 
emergency, I feel that wives work for three principal reasons, none of them 
economic. These are companionship, the desire to feel needed, and “not 
enough to do at home.” 

A priest I know, who has been a chaplain in the armed forces, told a 
group of men at a day of recollection that “the chief difference between 
men and women is that men get despondent and women get lonesome.” 

“No man,” he said, “could stand looking at four walls all day.” It isn’t 
easy for a woman either. 

That’s why women turn to soap operas or television or canasta—or an 
outside job. 

A few generations ago, a wife had plenty of companionship at home. 
Maiden relatives, hired girls, shorter school terms, aged parents and a hus- 
band working close by made the home a companionable place at all times 
rather than for just an hour or two, night and morning. 

I feel that the popularity of the present-day community automatic 
laundry is due partly to the desire of a human being for companionship 
while working. Long ago this desire was met by the village well, laundry 
and bakery. 

Solitary confinement is a rugged punishment, but it is inflicted on the 
vast majority of women who don’t have children or whose children have 
reached school age. And such loneliness prompts married women to work. 

The second reason for women working outside the home is the desire 
to feel needed. Women want to be of service to others. A certain amount of 
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this feeling is present in a happy marriage. Without this feeling few infants 
would survive. The more a woman serves others and feels needed, the 
happier she is. 

Ask yourself as you read this how often you have said or have heard 
it said: “I must go to work today. They will need me.” 

The third reason influencing women to work is the fact that there is 
“not enough to do at home,” especially in a city apartment. For this situa- 
tion you can thank modern, labor-saving devices. They have relieved wo- 
men of much of the drudgery and hardship of trying to keep a family 
clean, fed, clothed and happy. 

To use up the time, energy and years of life which the invention of 
labor-saving devices has saved, women go out to find jobs. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I’m not giving in to a roots-and-berries urge 
to do away with plumbing, hot water and clean clothes. All I’m trying to 
show is that the needs of human nature remain the same from generation 
to generation. 

If all this is true, as I sincerely believe, then it does no good to lambast 
working wives as being greedy or not caring about their home. The prob- 
lem is not so simple. 

Instead of criticising, we should give married women the chance to use 
their new freedom as volunteers in the community or for worthy organiza. 
tions. 

Much of what I have in mind is not very glamorous. But all of it is 
interesting and necessary. Hospitals, youth groups, the tork of the lay 
apostolate, organizations interested in interracial justice, charitable 
agencies, civic and voters’ organizations, political parties—all welcome 
volunteer help. They need it badly. 

Most women already have the talent for such work. The experiences of 
marriage, learning how to get along with others, the hard facts of wrestling 
with bills and dollars, and seeing family needs which are not met by 
neighborhood resources are a tremendous asset to a woman in the service 
of her community. 

Where special skills are needed, such as in hospital work, special train- 
ing is gladly given. 

Now for a word of practical caution. Wives shouldn’t spread themselves 
over too many activities. One or two interests handled thoroughly will be 
far more fruitful than rushing furiously in all directions. 

For the sake of family harmony and companionship, a wife might best 
pick a field in which other members of her family have an interest. If her 
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husband is active in politics or in a union, she could so some volunteer 
work along that line. There may be youth groups in which her children are 
interested, and there is much parish work. 

If only most women realize it, they can make a real and lasting con- 
tribution to the reconstruction of the social order through volunteer work 
done for the love of God. 


Nazis in Our Schools? 


It is easy to understand how some people were once taken in by Communism 
and its claims. It is very hard to understand, in view of what is now public knowl- 
edge, how they can still favor it. Their earlier mistake can be forgotton and for- 
given; their present views, however, are significant whether they teach in public 
or private school. To assure a more objective (less emotional, non-hysterical) 
view, it is a good practice to substitute the word Nazi for Communist in the pres- 
ent context. Nazism is far enough behind us now to judge it without excess fervor 
in either direction. Would we allow Nazis to teach in our public or private schools 
without first repudiating Nazism? Would it be enough for them to give up mem- 
bership in the party? In the face of a world Communist conspiracy it is hard to 
believe that it is too much to ask our teachers and professors to stand up and be 
counted.—THE Pitot, Boston, Mass., July 4, 1953. 


The School and Social Change 


So the school, in general, does not initiate or cause social movements or 
changes—rather does it reflect, and follow in the wake of, such changes. It is, 
essentially, a conservative more than a reformative institution, handing down to 
the succeeding generation the values and culture of the society to which it min- 
isters. It is an instrument whereby society perpetuates its real values and ideals. 
Its main function is to prepare the younger generation to fit into the existing 
religious, political, economic order, not to transform that order. To expect the 
school, of itself, to initiate social change, is, in my opinion, to put the cart before 
the horse-—Very Rev. Martin Brenan in Curistus Rex, January, 1953. 








Islam in Africa 


From a TABLET Correspondent 


Reprinted from THe TasBLet* 


(ber Catholic Church justly rejoices because of the steady progress 
of Catholicism in Africa, where ecclesiastical territories are becoming 
more numerous, where the native clergy is constantly adding to its ranks, 
and in some cases taking complete charge of missions, and where religious 
observance is so fervent in places that missionaries are taxed beyond 
their physical powers. These missionaries wonder how they can measure 
up to the task that lies before them in a world which, while becoming 
Christian, is awakening to modern economic life and its daily problems. 
We must not fail to note, however, that Islam is working with equal 
activity in Africa, and with a certain advantage over the Catholic Church. 
The total population of Africa, according to latest figures, is 200,174,000. 
Of that number there are 15,000,000 Catholics and about 80,000,000 
Moslems. In Black Africa alone, where the total population reaches 129, 
329,000 there are 12,829,000 Catholics and 28,127,000 Moslems, 9.9 
per cent and 21.7 per cent respectively of the entire population. 

These figures, it need hardly be said, are not mathematically precise, 
‘but they are based on the most authoritative and most widely accepted 
estimates; through them we can arrive at a fairly accurate picture of 
the reality. The figures, it should be noted, cover Black Africa in general. 
If we break them down we discover great differences in proportions from 
region to region. It is illuminating to make such a breakdown. By doing 
so we come to the following picture: 


W Get AMiGa <6). 65s:000.Siie%sr Moslems 41 per cent...Catholics 3.4 per cent 
Central Africa ........... " eae 7 . | ae 
IE 6 i cccce eens a Sore “ 44 “ “ 
eC Tere - ae "i | Bee 
Insular Africa ........... “2 CU ~ _»  " 4 


A given figure means little if it is not ovmnpened with previous figures. 
About twenty years ago, in 1931, according to Herder Welt und ‘Wi irt- 
schaftsatlas, Africa’s total population was estimated at 144,000,000; in 
1951, the estimate was 200,000,000. This reveals a population increase 
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of 56,000,000, or 38 per cent. The World Almanac (1932) gave the figure 
44,000,000 for Moslems in Africa for the year 1931, and Testo Atlante 
Illustrato delle Missioni, 1932, showed the Catholic population in the year 
1931 to be 5,000,000. If we were—on the basis of a 38 per-cent popula- 
tion increase—to estimate the number of Moslems and Catholics in the 
year 1951, we should arrive at 60,000,000 Moslems and 6,900,000 Cath- 
olics. The actual figures for that year are much higher: 80,000,000 Moslems 
and 15,000,000 Catholics. The difference between the figure calculated 
on the basis of demographic increase and the actual number of Moslems 
and Catholics shows the number of conversions. In the case of Catholics 
that figure is 8,100,000 and for Moslems it is 19,200,000: thus, for Africa 
in general, there are twice as many converts to Islam as there are to 
Catholicism. We should note that this ratio applies almost exclusively 


to Black Africa. 


ISLAMIC PROGRESS 


It will be of interest tc consider the causes of Islamic progress and its 
influence. We mention in the first place a manner of propagation which 
has all but disappeared today but which explains the existence, before 
the arrival of Europeans, of some compact Islamic groups: the fear of 
slavery. 

It must be recalled that the treatment meted out to the Negroes of Africa 
was, for a long time, Africa’s plague. We must note this if we wish to 
appreciate the unyielding dread that pursued the African. Most of those 
that were taken in the West were dragged across the Sahara. Only a small 
part went directly through the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. During the days 
of slavery the slave caravans from East and Central Africa headed toward 
Zanzibar. Many died en route, and the caravan route was strewn with 
bones. Those that declared themselves Moslems could not be taken into 
slavery. Thus one can easily understand the choice of many. It is this, 
perhaps, that explains the somewhat superficial character of the Mos- 
lemism of a good number, their rather general ignorance of the precepts 
and dogmas of the religion. 

Another cause of Islamic progress is the dislocation of Animist society, 
which began with the arrival of Europeans and which now continues at 
an accelerated rhythm and for very modern reasons. Animism is not a 
personal and universal religion, but a social and local one. To subsist, 
it requires a society inherent to itself and unchangeable. The inroads of 
the world outside itself, whether they were made by force or through the 
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normal process of human relations, have caused Animist society to crack 
up and, in that process, Animism as a religion is condemned. Animism js 
truly incapable of existing as a religion for individuals. The Negro, more. 
over, experiences an extraordinary fascination for Islam at the time 
that he receives the elements, precious in his eyes, of a new social life. It 


is noteworthy that Islam has been resisted wherever the Animist social 
structure has maintained itself. 


RELIGIOUS BROTHERHOODS 


Among the positive causes of Islam’s progress we should note, in the 
first place, the religious brotherhoods, at least in West Africa, where the 
shepherd and the merchant are often followed by the marabout. The 
shepherd patiently insinuates himself among Negro farmers, offers his 
services as a shepherd to the proprietor, who knows nothing about cattle 
raising, and eventually arrives at the point where he hires the proprietor 
and finally mixes in local politics. 

The Moslem merchant plays an analogous role to that of the shepherd: 
in the West he is a Dioula, in the Centre he is a Haoussa, and in the 
East he is either an Indian or an Arab. He traverses the villages and the 
markets, makes contacts and becomes well known. Little by little he 
makes himself indispensable in the procurement of useful or pleasant 
. objects. He gradually becomes a leader and consultor. It is easy for him 

to marry a local girl, because he sells a great deal on credit. A Moslem 
quarter is thus set up and that quarter is made attractive, rich and elegant. 
At times political power is won. 

The marabout is usually a stranger to the country. Frequently he has 
only vague notions of scripture. He knows a few passages of the Koran 
and of some traditional book. He directs prayers and religious ceremonies. 
He gathers the children about himself. On occasion Animist children join 
with the other children. The marabout works mostly with occult forces: 
he is called upon to cure the sick, to bring rain, to bring success to human 
undertakings, to conjure evil powers. 

In East Africa there are no shepherds, as in West and Central Africa, 
nor are there religious brotherhoods. Islam spreads here through the 
medium of the merchant, and for several years the Ahmadiyya have been 
very active. These, coming from West Pakistan, enter Africa through the 
ports of the East or South-East and, for some time now, through the 
ports of the coast of Benin. Their originality consists in the fact that they 
are the first missionaries. With the exception of this group and a recently 
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formed group in Cairo, Islam never had a missionary organization in 
the sense that we understand it. Every Moslem, however, is a missionary, 
one might say by instinct, as much for social reasons perhaps as for zeal 
for God. There is no one who does not exact his salaam, even to the 
truck driver, who demands it of his helper for the privilege of accompany- 
ing him on his long journeys. 

Islam, moreover, makes its own propaganda by the simplicity of its 
doctrine and the moderation and discretion of its demands with regard 
to paganism, and also by the feeling that it gives to the new convert of 
belonging to one of the great religions of the world. 


Procress CONTINUES 


From what has been said above, and also from the figures given 
above, we can see clearly that there is no diminution in Islamic prog- 
ress. Official figures for French West Africa show that there was 
an increase of 200,000 annually from 1940 to 1946. We must hold that 
there is a basis for this assertion, even if we hold, with many missionaries, 
that the figures are exaggerated. In some parts of British East Africa. 
groups of villages that were still pagan ten years ago are now entirely 
Moslem. A region of the Gold Coast is now covered by what we might 
call inspectors of the Ahmadiyya missions, “Moslem Bishops,” as the 
Negroes say. The greater freedom of communication between the North 
and South in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan surely plays to the advantage 
of Islam. The merchants in the East and South-East of Africa are extend- 
ing their spheres of activity more and more. 

In the Eastern part of the Belgian Congo, as Anciaux writes in Le 
Probleme Mussulman en Afrique Belge, “during 1946-47, a number of 
mosques and schools were opened, especially in Manyema and Eastern 
Province. These mosques and schools are pisé work or brick, and they 
are often very carefully constructed. They attract much more attention 
than did the mosques of former times.” 

It is possible to foresee that Islam will continue to develop normally 
as it has particularly in the last few years. It will even accelerate its 
rhythm for the following reasons: all the conditions mentioned above 
still exist and Islam, by reason of its simple doctrine and its easier moral 
demands, can profit infinitely more than Catholicism in the conditions 
that Africa enjoys and also by the modern means of communication and 
travel. It is enough to point out these things in order to see what is likely 
to be the religious future of Black Africa in the next few decades. 
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European Unity 
Pope Pius XII 


An address by His Holiness at an audience granted to a group of pro- 


fessors and students from the College of Europe, Bruges, Belgium, March 
15, 1953. 


y OU KNOW, gentlemen, how willingly We always welcome representa- 
tives of learning, especially those who, rightly concerned with the higher 
interests of mankind, are dedicating themselves wholeheartedly to building 
a better world and a lasting peace. That is why the homage that you teachers 
and students of the College of Europe pay Us today gives Us great pleasure 
and why We should like to tell you all of the great interest We take in 
your work. 

After the last war, when the rulers of certain countries decided to set 
up international institutions to organize peace, the cruel experience of the 
past. half-century weighed heavily upon their discussions. It kept constantly 
reminding them of the fact that a generous idea is not enough to ensure the 
probability of success. 

In particular, the practical realization of European unity—which every- 
one felt was urgently needed and toward which everyone was instinctively 
drawn—came up against two major obstacles: one inherent in the structure 
of the State, the other of a psychological and moral nature. The first reflects 
a number of economic, social, military and political problems. The nations 
that want to unite find themselves in different positions in regard to natural 
resources and industrial development, as well as in matters of social achieve- 
ment. They can begin a common life only after they have found a means of 
maintaining the equilibrium of the whole. 


THE EUROPEAN SPIRIT 


But, far more important, is the demand for what is called the European 
spirit, a consciousness of inner unity based not on the satisfaction of eco- 
nomic needs, but on the understanding of common spiritual values, an 
understanding clear enough to justify and keep alive the firm resolve to 
live united. 

The College of Europe was founded to study this twofold problem. A 
consideration of the goal at which it aims is alone sufficient to throw light 
upon the true meaning of your activities. It is not an easy task to prepare 
men who will be capable of facing these problems in the various organiza- 
tions that deal with them and of suggesting permanent answers to them 
despite differences of opinions and views, which are at times enormous. It is 
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especially difficult to train men who will be able to go back to the sources 
of the European spirit and become its qualified proponents. 

We are glad that there are men who dare to undertake that task and 
persevere in it with the patient hope which ensures its first steps. While We 
cannot go into detail over its many aspects, We should like to stress at 
least one of them, since it is bound up with Our major concerns and with 
the daily cares of Our mission as a pastor of souls. 

We have just referred to the European spirit. There is no doubt that it 
must be a primary goal, without which nothing solid can be built. Permit 
Us, then, to dwell on the conditions that will bring it about. 


ConpiTions For Unity 


One readily recognizes that considerable concessions will be demanded 
from all partners of a united Europe. The transfer of industries, the re- 
training of manpower, fluctuations and local difficulties in this or that sector 
of production: these are some of the problems that peoples and governments 
will have to face. These problems may be temporary, but they may also be- 
come lasting difficulties. And it is not certain that they will always be com- 
pensated for by short-term economic advantages, just at present, within a 
single country. Poorer areas enjoy a living standard equal to other areas 
only because of the contributions they receive from more fortunate regions. 

It will be necessary, therefore, to persuade public opinion in each coun- 
try to accept sacrifices, perhaps permanent ones, to explain the necessity 
for them and, in spite of them, to arouse the people’s desire to remain united 
with other countries and to continue to help them. 

It is easy to foresee the natural reaction of egoists, their almost instinc- 
tive withdrawal into themselves. This will be a dangerous weapon in the 
hands of the opposition and of all those whose questionable aims profit from 
the quarrels of other people. From the start, then, one must realize that the 
prospect of material advantages will not guarantee that will to make sac- 
rifices which is indispensable to success. Sooner or later it will prove itself 
a snare and a delusion. 

Then the interests of common defense will be put forward. Fear, no 
doubt, easily arouses an intense reaction, but one, as a rule, of brief duration 
and lacking constructive strength, one incapable of bringing together and 
coordinating the diverse forces working toward a common goal. 

If, as in any human collaboration, public or private, one seeks solid 
guarantees for collaboration between countries, in a limited sphere or at 
the international level, spiritual values alone will show themselves effective. 
They alone will permit victory over the vicissitudes which chance or, more 
often, the wickedness of men are not slow to cause. Among nations, as 
among men, nothing endures without true friendship. 

Such a feeling, We need hardly say, is not created in a few years or by 
artificial means. But, thanks to God, it already exists, although it is a little 
weak here and there, too unaware of itself and with too little knowledge of 
its own resources and its incomparable strength. We could wish for no 
better proof of it than the splendid testimony of generosity which, shown 
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last year and again recently, contributed so much help for flood victims, We 
must hail with joy this sign of true unselfishness. of true mutual understand. 
ing and of an effective desire to collaborate for the defense, not of com- 
mercial profits, but of true human values. 

As specialists in European questions, it is up to you to examine the 
causes and the psychological sources of these attitudes. We are not ignorant 
of the fact that. while the Roman Empire laid the first legal and cultural 
foundations of Europe by spreading Greco-Latin civilization, it is Christian. 
ity that has formed the inner soul of the people. Christianity has brought 
out in them, despite their very marked differences. the distinctive traits of 
the free man, absolutely subject to law and responsible before God, not only 
_ his individual destiny, but also for the fate of the society in which he 
ives. 

In this conviction are embedded the roots of respect for others, man’s 
sense of his own inalienable dignity and of the mutual aid men owe one 
another for the protection and advancement of these values, which all the 
riches of the earth could not buy. At present these feelings are still too 
confused. It is important that they be sharpened, that they be clarified in 
all situations, that they be spread among the people and allowed to translate 
themselves into actions similar to those which We mentioned with admira- 
tion a few moments ago. 

The will to live together that will cement the Europe of tomorrow will 
be strong enough not to be side-tracked by the sight of the external dangers 
that threaten it. But, rather than allowing itself to be pushed toward the 
goal, a little against its will, would it not be better if each nation were drawn 

toward it by some positive element? 

Elements of this kind are already to be found in the economic and polit- 
ical fields. A united Europe proposes to guarantee the existence of each of 
its members and that of the union they form, to promote economic prosperity 
so that its political power can make itself respected. as it should be, in the 
concert of world powers. That, surely, is a positive objective and a valuable 
one in today’s efforts toward a united Europe. 


SPIRITUAL VALUES 


What We have already stressed on other occasions, We want to repeat 
to you, because it is a conviction that has been confirmed by Our experience, 
not only from year to year, but even from month to month. Beyond its 
economic and political goals, a united Europe must make it its mission to 
affirm and defend the spiritual values which formerly constituted the foun- 
dation and support of its existence, values it once had a vocation to transmit 
to other peoples in other parts of the world, values it must seek out again 
today in a painful effort to save itself. We speak of the true Christian Faith. 
the basis of the civilization and culture which is Europe’s own and also that 
of all others. We state this very clearly because We fear that without it 
Europe does not have the inner strength to preserve either the integrity of 


its ideals or its territorial and material independence in the face of more 
powerful adversaries. 
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It is not without reason that the College of Europe has chosen for its 
headquarters a city rich in tradition and, We are happy to emphasize, a 
Christian tradition. May the peace of its tranquil lakes be a symbol of the 
peace you are working to achieve by giving men today an awareness of their 
kinship to one another and by helping them to make the necessary sacri- 
fices. May it be a symbol of the peace you are working for, thanks to a 
vocation that promises mankind still more priceless conquests. 

May Our Lord deign to protect you, your families and your work for 
the common good. 


Catholics and International Life 
Pore Pius XII 


An address delivered by His Holiness to a Catholic Action Summer 
School group of lecturers and students, July 23, 1952. 


E BID you a cordial welcome, beloved sons and daughters, at the con- 
clusion of your course of study on the problem of “Catholics and 
International Life.” 

The theoretical and practical aspects of this theme have already aroused 
much comment and discussion. We have repeatedly made plain Our own 
attitude on the subject, when We had occasion to speak to members of con- 
ventions engaged in the promotion of unity for Europe and in bringing the 
several States more closely together within a cultural and political union 
on a higher plane. We cannot but restrict Ourselves, then, at this general 
audience, to one or other summary observation. 

International unification is making remarkable strides forward, despite 
psychological obstacles which are neither easily nor quickly to be overcome. 
For technology, economics, politics and the needs of a common defense are 

_ exerting their pressure, and seem to have the power and the will to achieve 
their objectives. This very situation imposes a duty on the Church and on 
Catholics the world over, which requires vigilant attention and serious 
concern. 

Catholics, in the first place, are extraordinarily well equipped to collab- 
orate in-the creation of a climate without which a common action on the 
international plane can have neither substance nor prosperous growth. We 
mean an atmosphere of mutual understanding, the basic elements of which 
may be described in terms of mutual respect, or two-way loyalty, which 
impels people sincerely to accord to others the same rights they claim for 
themselves; and of a kindly disposition towards the members of other 
nations, as towards their own brothers and sisters. 

The Catholics of the whole world should be precisely the people to live 
always in this atmosphere. They are themselves united in the full richness 
of their Faith—and therefore in what is for man his noblest, most intimate, 
most controlling interest—no less than in the spreading of that Faith to 
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social and cultural life. Catholics are likewise trained from their childhood 
to look upon all men, of whatever zone or nation or color, as creatures and 
images of God, as redeemed by Christ and called to an eternal destiny; to 
pray for them and to love them. There is no other group of human beings 
so favorably predisposed, in breadth and in depth, for international under. 
standing. 

By the same token, of course, Catholics are saddled with a great respon- 
sibility. They above all, that is to say, must realize that they are called upon 
to overcome every vestige of nationalistic narrowness, and to seek a genuine 
fraternal encounter of nation with nation. 

We have noted on another occasion how necessary it is—if every mutual 
overture is not to be poisoned—to maintain a respectful reserve and regard 
for the wholesome cultural peculiarities of the sundry peoples of the world. 
This time We would add a further consideration. We are afraid that any 
civilization which is eager to keep intact the fine mundane achievements of 
the earlier Christian way of life, but leaves its genuine spirit, openly or dis. 
guisedly, out of account, is destined to fall a hopeless victim before the 
assaults of materialism. You are aware of the efforts being made to bring 
to birth a European culture which is non-Christian in character, in spirit and 
in soul. Yours is the sacred duty, children of the Church—and in Europe you 
are neither few nor feeble—to counteract such tendencies as these. You will 
render the Europe of the future the most signal of services if you succeed in 
winning for authentic Christian culture, based on the Catholic Faith, respect 
for its liberties and potencies in every field, or at least full recognition of 
its right to citizenship. 

Let these be your unyielding efforts, these your unshakeable hopes! 


To Members of Pax Christi 
Pore Pius XII 
An address by His Holiness on September 20, 1952 


7 WELCOME you, Venerable Brethren, beloved sons and daughters, 
representatives of the Pax Christi movement. In Assisi you have con- 
firmed your fidelity to the spirit of St. Francis seeking it at its source. Now 
you have come to implore the blessing of the Vicar of Jesus Christ on your 
movement, its ends, its work and its success. 

Pax Christi, beloved sons and daughters, is supernatural and, at the 
same time, present to the reality of things natural. The forces of peace 
accumulated within the Church and the Catholic world—thanks to the 
supernatural unity of Catholics in Christ, in the Faith, in the basic harmony 
of thought and social teaching—all these Pax Christi wishes to use in 
order to create the atmosphere necessary for those trends which aim at the 
economic and political unification first of Europe and later, perhaps, of 
other regions. 


We greatly value this supernatural and, at the same time, natural char- 
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acter of the Pax Christi movement. A supernaturalism that holds itself 
aloof, and especially one that keeps religion aloof, from economic and 
political needs and duties, as if these did not concern the Christian and the 
Catholic, is something unhealthy, something alien to the thinking of the 
Church. Pax Christi does not assume this one-sided attitude. On the con- 
trary, We believe we may say that it takes its point of departure from the 
center of social and political needs. 

For many a year, peoples, states and entire continents have sought to 
win peace. What would the Church not give to procure it for them! Of her- 
self, however, she cannot do it, for the simple reason that she lacks the 
power to obtain this end. When man and culture in the West were exclu- 
sively Catholic, when the Pope was generally recognized as the conciliator 
and mediator of differences between nations, the Church was able to act 
with greater effect, although even then she did not always succeed. Today, 
on the other hand, religious opinions are too often confused and divided, and 
public life has become secularized to a large extent. In Our last Christmas 
message We have explained in detail what, under such circumstances, the 


Church is able and unable to contribute to the cause of peace and what her 
chief duty is. 


PEACE AND MuTuAL UNDERSTANDING 


In any case, if today’s politicians are conscious of their responsibility, if 
statesmen work for the unification of Europe, for peace in Europe and 
peace throughout the world, the Church, indeed, does not remain indifferent 
to their efforts. Rather, she upholds them with all the might of her sacrifices 
and prayers. For this reason you are quite right in regarding this point as 
the first of your aims, which is to pray for peace and the mutual under- 
standing of nations. 

In observing the efforts of these statesmen, We cannot escape a feeling of 
anguish. Impelled by the exacting requirements of the unification of Europe, 
they pursue and begin to realize political goals which presuppose a new way 
of looking at the relations between one nation and another. This condition. 
unfortunately, has not been met, or, in any case, not sufficiently. The atmos- 
phere does not yet exist without which these new political institutions cannot 
endure for long. And if it seems a bold undertaking to persevere in the re- 
organization of Europe amidst the difficulties of a state of transition from 
the old conception, which is too unilaterally national, and the new concep- 
tion, then, at the very least, the obligation of fostering such an atmosphere 
as soon as possible must be obvious to all as the duty of the hour. 

To collaborate in this task by bringing into play the forces of Catholic 
unity: that appears to Us as the chief aim of your Pax Christi movement. 

We have recently spoken about the environment and climate to be 
created. At this solemn occasion We would like to go into more detail. 

In order to contribute toward such an atmosphere, it is necessary when 
looking at the past to judge calmly the national history—be it that of one’s 
own or of other countries. The findings of exact historical research, accepted 
by experts of both sides, must be the guiding rule for such judgment. 
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Victories or defeats, oppression, violence and cruelty—as they probably 
have been experienced by one side and the other during the centuries—are 
historical facts and remain such. Who could get angry when a nation is 
proud of its victories? And it is only natural, the result of healthy patriot. 
ism, that it deplores its defeats as misfortunes. For this reason, one should 
not ask the impossible. the unreal, or the false. But one should ask that each 
party show understanding and respect for the feelings of the other. 

Injustice, violence and cruelty may be condemned without reserve. even 
when one’s own fellow countrymen are guilty. First and foremost. however, 
one must remember that, be it a question of one’s own country or not, the 
present generation must never be blamed for misdeeds committed in the 
past. You have seen and experienced every day that nations as such cannot 
own up to assuming responsibility for the turn of history of the fearful state 
of things at the present moment. That peoples must bear their collective 
lot there is no doubt, but where responsibility is concerned, the structure 
of the modern State machine, the almost inseparable interlocking of econ- 
nomical and political relations, do not allow the simple individual to inter- 
vene effectively in political decisions. At the most, he can influence the 
general orientation by his free vote. but again only to a limited degree. 


Love In CuHrIst 


We have often insisted that responsibility be attributed, as far as pos- 
sible, to those who are guilty, but that they must be justly and clearly dis. 
tinguished from the people as a whole. We have to admit that both sides 
have been affected by mass psychosis. It is very difficult for the individual to 
escape from it, and not to let his freedom be diminished by it. Those who 

have suffered great calamities from the mass psychosis of another nation 
should always ask themselves whether that nation, in the depth of its heart, 
was not roused to fury by the evil-doers of their own nation. The hatred of 
nations is always a cruel injustice, absurd and unworthy of man. Against 
this, We cite the blessing of St. Paul: “May the Lord direct your hearts 
into the love of God and the patience of Christ” (2 Thess. 3,5). 

This, it would seem, is the essential thing when we look from the past 
to the present and consider the components of the atmosphere in which the 
work of the unification of nations can grow. In short, it is the atmosphere of 
truth, justice and love in Christ. 

In this way there have been already prepared, if not anticipated, the 
essentials required for the future. Briefly, the guarantee of the future 
demands: 

1. Justice, which applies an equal standard to both sides. That which 
a nation or a State demands for itself with an elementary sense of right, 
that which it would never renounce, must be conceded without conditions 
to the other nation and to the other state. Is that not obvious? Yes, but 
national pride is too inclined, almost unconsciously, to apply two stan- 
dards. It is necessary to use intelligence and will in order to remain ob- 
jective in the difficult area where national interests are discussed. 

2. Mutual esteem in a double sense: not scorning a nation because, for 
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example, it appears less gifted than one’s own. Such scorn would denote a 
narrow mental outlook. The comparison of national aptitudes must embrace 
the broadest fields. The attempt to make such a comparison requires deep 
knowledge and long experience. Furthermore, it is necessary to respect the 
right of each people to carry on its own activities. This right cannot be 
artificially restricted or strangled by restraining measures. 

3. Trust: One trusts one’s own countrymen as long as they have not 
shown themselves positively unworthy. They are treated as brothers and 
sisters. Exactly the same attitude must be shown toward the brethren of 
other nations. Here, too, there cannot be two weights and two measures. 

Love of one’s own country never means despising other nations. It does 
not mean showing mistrust or enmity toward them. 

4. A Sense of Unity: It is here, as We have already said, that Catholic 
forces reach the maximum of their effectiveness. It is precisely for this 
reason that you have founded the Pax Christi movement. This is the source 
of its strength and of its vast and evergrowing possibilities. ™ 

The “Cold War” is the theme you have chosen for study during your 
congress. The moral judgment which “Cold War” merits is, by analogy. the 
very same as that applied to war in general, according to natural and inter- 
national law. An offensive, when it is a question of “Cold War,” must be 
unconditionally condemned by morality. Should it come about, the peaceful 
party or parties attacked have not only the right but the duty to defend 
themselves. No state and no group of states can calmly accept political 
servitude and economic ruin. A state owes it to the common good of its 
people to assure their defense. This defense is directed toward warding off 
attack and toward ensuring that political and economic measures are in full 
and honest conformity with the state of peace which—in a purely juridical 
sense—exists between the attacker and the attacked. 

On the question of the “Cold War,” too, the thinking of the Catholic 
and of the Church is realistic. The Church believes in peace and never tires 
of reminding responsible statesmen and politicians that even the present- 
day political and economic complications can be amicably resolved through 
the good-will of all interested parties. On the other hand, the Church must 
take into account the dark forces which have always been at work in the 
course of history. This is also the reason why she distrusts all pacifistic 
propaganda that abuses the word “peace” to mask hidden aims. 

In the thirteenth century, St. Francis of Assisi proclaimed and lived his 
ideal, thereby giving rise to a religious and social movement which, to 
speak only of Italy, taught Christian simplicity in daily life and peace 
among the parties rending public life. He had followers from Sicily to the 
Alps. Even Frederick II could not dare to ignore the existence of this 
movement. 

Compared to that age, present events have assumed wide proportions 
extending to the limits of the earth. Nevertheless, the Franciscan movement 
of the thirteenth century can serve you as an example and encouragement. 
Your banner shows you a deeply Christian and Catholic aim—an aim toward 
which generations in the past have striven: first, the union of the Catholics 
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of Europe, and then of the other continents, in order to work together jn 
public life, a union built on recognition of the fact that the Faith unites all, 
Difficulties are many and great it is true; but you must look rather at the 
men who everywhere think as you do and are likewise ready for the sacrifices 
that the success of the work demands. There is no doubt that their number js 
great, beloved sons and daughters, but they prefer silence to noisy 
declarations. 

We place you and your movement under the protection of the Most 
Blessed Virgin, Queen of Peace. From Jesus, King of Peace, We ask grace, 
love and strength. With all Our heart We impart to you, as a pledge of suc. 
cess and victory, Our Paternal Apostolic Blessing. 


Christian Love 


The air we breathe out was never meant to be taken back; those who woult 
live on that air will perish. So humanity will suffocate if it seeks to live on huma.- 
ism and not on Christ. 

Love, too, once given was never meant to be taken back, either by a husband 
who once loved a wife, or a soul who once loved God. Love that is outgoing 
nourishes; love that is reabsorbed, poisons. Hell is a place where souls at 
poisoned by their own love; Heaven is a place where souls are in ecstasy o 
finding the love they poured out living in the Heart of Love, which is God— 
Mission, New York, N. Y., March-April, 1953. 


Christianity and History 


The Greeks, whose highest wisdom was philosophy, had no sound notions o 
history that took on a well-developed form. Christianity gave to history a nev 
sense, and there is a theology of history even more than there is a philosophy 0 
history. St. Augustine framed this theology into classic form in The City of Got, 
where the Kingdom of God is set off against the kingdom of man. History is tle 
field where the mustard seed is planted. The Church is Christ in history, and each 
historical action of man takes on new meaning in the light of grace. Time couli 
never have had such fullness for the pagan world. The contingent, singular pe 
son, existing in time and space, could never have had such meaning even fot 
Aristotle as it now gets through the Redemption of Christ—Vincent Edward Smith 
in Tue Sutetp, Cincinnati, Ohio, March, 1953. 
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Sports and Gymnastics 


Pore Pius XII 


Discourse of the Holy Father on November 8, 1952, to the Italian Congress 
on the Pedagogic and Hygienic Problems of Sports and Gymnastics. 


E EXTEND a heartfelt welcome to you, illustrious gentlemen, gathered 

together by the same noble ideal within the Eternal City, and brought 
today into Our presence by one and the same filial sentiment, in order to 
offer Us your homage and at the same time to renew within Us the great 
pleasure that We always experience in being in the midst of a select group 
of specialists in every branch of knowledge that has man for its object. 

Your national scientific congress, dedicated to gymnastic and sports 
activity, answers without doubt to a necessity of the present time, oppor- 
tunely detected by the sensibility of your conscience, which is well aware 
of what sport and gymnastics signify especially for modern people: of how 
diffused is their practice in all classes; of how lively an interest they 
arouse everywhere; and of the important and manifold effect that they 
have both upon the individual and upon society. 

It is sufficient to allude to the most varied forms which the exercise of 
sport embraces within its vast scope: home gymnastics, school gymnastics, 
free exercises, exercises with apparatus, running, jumping, climbing and 
thythmic exercises, walking, horseback riding, skiing and other winter 
sports, swimming, boating, fencing, wrestling, boxing and many others also, 
among which the very popular football and cycling. 

The interest with which this immense activity is cultivated and followed 
is demonstrated by the press. There is no longer any paper, it can be 
said, that has not got its own sporting page, while not a few are just so 
many pages devoted exclusively to this subject, without mentioning the 
frequent transmissions which inform the public of sporting events. 

Besides, sport and gymnastics are not only practised individually; there 
are also associations for this purpose, competitions and festivals, some 
local, others of a national or international character, and finally the revived 
Olympic Games, the results of which are awaited with keen anxiety by 
the entire world. 

What end do men pursue with so vast and diffused an activity? It is 
the use, the development, the control—by means of man and for the service 
of man—of the energies enclosed within the body; the joy which comes 
from this power and action, not unlike that which the artist experiences 
when he is using, and the master of, his instrument. 

What has been the purpose of your congress? To investigate and put 
in evidence the laws to which sport and gymnastics should conform them- 
selves if they are to achieve their proper end: laws which are derived from 
anatomy, physiology and psychology, in accordance with the most recent 
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findings of biology, medicine and psychology, as your wide program clearly 
testifies. 


RELicious AND Mora ASPECTS 


But you have desired, furthermore, that We should add a word about 
the religious and moral problems that derive from gymnastic and sports 


activity, and that We should indicate suitable norms to regulate such an 
important matter. 


Here, as in other cases, in order to proceed to clear and accurate deduc- 
tions, one must place as a foundation the following principle: everything 
that serves for the achievement of a determined end must draw its rule 
and measure from the end itself. Now, sport and gymnastics have, as their 
immediate end, the education, development and strengthening of the body 
from a static and dynamic standpoint; as their more remote end, the employ. 
ment, by the soul, of the body so prepared for the development of the 
interior or exterior life of the person; as their even more profound end, 
that of contributing to its perfection; lastly, as the supreme end of man 
in general and common to every form of human activity, that of bringing 
man closer to God. 

Having thus established the finalities of sport and gymnastics, it follows 
that in these activities one must approve all that in its proper place helps 
in the attainment of the ends indicated; on the other hand, one must reject 
whatever is not conducive to those ends or diverts from them, or js not 
confined to the place properly assigned to it. 


As We wish now to come down to the concrete application of the enun- 
ciated principles, We deem it opportune to consider separately the principal 
factors that intervene in gymnastic and sports activity, and which can 
be likened, as We have already indicated, and not withstanding the numerous 
differences, to those which are found in the exercise of the arts. In this, 
one must distinguish the instrument, the artist and the use of the instrument. 
In gymnastics and in sport the instrument is the living body; the artist 
is the soul, which forms with the body a unity of nature; the action is the 
exercise of gymnastics and sport. Let us then consider them under their 
religious and moral aspects, and let us see what kind of instruction can 


be drawn for the body, for the soul and for their activity in the field of 
gymnastics and sport. 


THE Bopy 

That which constitutes the human body, its structure and its form, its 
members and its functions, its instincts and its energies, is luminously 
taught by the most diverse sciences: anatomy, physiology, psychology and 
aesthetics, to mention only the most important. These sciences are everyday 
widened for us with new knowledge and lead us from marvel to marvel. 
They show us the stupendous structure of the body and the harmony of 
even its smallest parts, the inherent finality which manifests at the same 
time the rigidity of tendencies and the most extensive capacity for adap- 
tation. They disclose to us centers of static energy alongside the dynamic 
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impulse of motion and of impetus towards action. They reveal mechanisms, 
if they can be so called, of a fineness and sensitivity, but also of a poten- 
tiality and resistance, which are not met with in any of the most modern 
precision instruments. As regards aesthetics, artistic geniuses of all times, 
both in painting and sculpture, although they have succeeded superbly in 
approaching the model, have themselves recognized the inexpressible fasci- 
nation of the beauty and vitality which nature has bestowed on the 
human body. 

Religious and moral thought recognizes and accepts all this. But it goes 
even further: it teaches mindfulness of the body’s link with its first origin, 
and attributes to it a sacred character of which the natural sciences and 
art do not, of themselves, have any idea. The King of the universe, in one 
manner or another, formed from the slime of the earth the marvellous 
work which is the human body, as a worthy crown of creation, and breathed 
in its face a breath of life which made of the body the habitation and the 
instrument of the soul, that is, raised the material to the immediate service 
of the spirit, and with that brought together and united in a synthesis, 
difficult of exploration by our minds, the spiritual and material worlds, 
not only by a purely exterior bond, but in the unity of human nature. 

Thus, raised to the honor of being the dwelling place of the spirit, the 
human body was ready to receive the dignity of being the very temple of 
God, with even more superior prerogatives than those which are due to an 
edifice consecrated to Him. Indeed, according to the express word of the 
Apostle, the body belongs to the Lord, bodies are “members of Christ.” “Do 
you not know,” he exclaims, “that your members are the temple of the Holy 
Spirit, who is in you, whom you have from God, and that you are not your 
own.” ... Glorify God and bear Him in your body” (J Cor. 6: 13,15,19,20). 


DIGNITY OF THE Bopy | 


It is, indeed, true that the present condition of the mortal body makes 
it share in the general flux of other living things. which run unrestrained 
toward decay. But the return to dust is not the final destiny of the human 
body, since from the mouth of God we learn that it will be newly called to 
life—this time immortal—when the wise and mysterious design of God, un- 
folding like changing succession of growth in the fields, will have fulfillment 
on the earth. “What is sown in corruption (the body) rises in incorruption; 
what is sown in dishonor rises in glory; what is sown in weakness rises in 
043) what is sown in a natural body rises a spiritual body” (J Cor. 15: 

Revelation thus teaches us lofty truths concerning the human body which 
natural sciences and art of themselves are incapable of discovering, truths 
which confer on the body new value and a more elevated dignity, and thus 
greater motives for meriting respect. Certainly sport and gymnastics have 
nothing to fear from these religious and moral principles rightly applied; 
it is necessary, however, to exclude any of their forms which clash with the 
respect thus far indicated. 

Sound doctrine teaches respect for the body, but not an esteem that is 
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more than just. The maxim is this: care of the body, strengthening of the 
body, yes; cult of the body, divinization of the body, no, nor likewise divini. 
zation of the race, or the blood, or of their somatic presuppositions and 
constitutive elements. The body does not occupy the first place in man, 
neither the earthly and mortal body as it is now, nor the body glorified and 
spiritualized as it will be one day. The primacy in the human composition 


does not belong to the body taken from the earth’s slime, but to the spirit, to 
the spiritual soul. 


ANOTHER Basic Norm 


Not less important is another fundamental norm contained in another 
passage of Scripture. In the Letter of St. Paul to the Romans one reads: “I 
see another law in my members, warring against the law of my mind and 
making me prisoner to the law of sin that is in my members” (7: 23). The 
daily drama of which the life of man is interwoven could not be more vividly 
described. The instincts and the forces of the body become predominant, 
and, stifling the voice of reason, prevail over the operative functions of the 
will’s striving for good, from the day in which their full subordination to 
the spirit was lost with original sin. 

In the intensive use and exercise of the body, there must be taken into 
account this fact. Just as there are gymnastics and sport which help by their 
austerity to refrain the instincts, so, too, there are other forms of sport which 
reawaken them, either by violent force or by sensual allurement. Even from 
the esthetic viewpoint, in the pleasure of beauty and admiration for rhythm 
in dance and gymnastics, instinct can insinuate its poison into the mind. 
There is, moreover, in sport and gymnastics, in rhythm and in dance, a 
certain nudism which is neither necessary nor proper. Not without reason 
did an impartial observer remark some decades ago: “What is of interest 
to the masses in this field is not the beauty of the nude but the nudity of 
beauty.” The religious and moral sense places its veto on such a manner of 
practising gymnastics and sport. 

In a word, sport and gymnastics should not command and dominate, but 
serve and help. This is their duty and in this do they find their justification. 


THE Sou. 


In reality, what purpose would be served by the use and development 
of the body, of its energies, of its beauty, if it were not at the service of 
something more noble and lasting, which is the soul? Sport which does not 
serve the soul is nothing more than a vain movement of the body’s members, 
an ostentation of passing attractiveness, an ephemeral joy. 

In the great discourse at Capharnaum, when He wished to rescue His 
listeners from their basely materialistic sentiments and lead them to a more 
spiritual understanding, Jesus Christ formulated a general principle: “It is 
the spirit that gives life; the flesh profits nothing” (John 6: 64). These 
divine words, containing a fundamental maxim of the Christian life, apply 
also to sport and games. 

The soul is the determining and definitive factor in every external opera- 
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tion, in the same way as the violin does not determine the melodies that 
burst forth from it, but the inspired touch of the artist, without which even 
the most perfect instrument would remain mute. 

In like manner, the principal and determining factor in the harmonious 
movements of the members in gymnastics, in the agile and well-planned 
displacement of players in games, in the powerful grips of muscles in 
wrestling, is not the body but the soul; were the soul to abandon it, the body 
would fall like any other inert mass. This is all the more true in that the 
bonds that unite them are closer: in man there is a substantial union, whereby 
body and soul both form one nature; very different from the relationship of 
association that exists between the artist and his violin. In sport and gym- 
nastics, therefore, as in the music of the artist, the principal, dominating 
element is the spirit, the soul—not the instrument, the body. 

Based on such principles, the moral and religious conscience requires 
that in estimating sport and gymnastics, in judging the person of athletes, 
in paying tribute of admiration of their achievements, the observance of 
this hierarchy of values should be regarded as a fundamental criterion, so 
that the greatest merit should not be attributed to him who has the strongest 
and most agile muscles, but rather to him who shows the most prompt 
capacity of subjecting them to the power of the spirit. 


OTHER REQUIREMENTS 


A second requirement of the religious and moral order, founded on the 
same scale of values, forbids us, in case of conflict, to sacrifice the intangible 
interests of the soul for the benefit of the body. Truth and probity, love, 
justice and equity, moral integrity and natural modesty, due care of one’s 
life and health, of one’s family, of one’s profession, of one’s good name and 
true honor, must not be subordinated to sporting activities, to its victories and 
its glories. Just as in other arts and occupations, so too in sport, it is an 
unchangeable law that success is not a sure guarantee of moral rectitude. 

A third requirement is concerned with the degree of importance to be 
attributed to sport in the ensemble of human activities. Here, therefore, the 
question is not that of considering body and soul within the limits of sport 
and gymnastics, but of placing these latter in the much wider frame of life 
and then examining what value should be attributed to them. By light of 
natural reason, and much more under the guidance of the Christian con- 
science, everybody can reach the sure norm that the training and the mastery 
exercised by the soul over the body, the joy experienced in the knowledge 
of one’s strength and in one’s success in sporting events, are neither the sole 
nor the principal element of human activity. They are helps and accessories, 
to be appreciated certainly; but they are not indispensable values of life 
nor absolute moral necessities. To elevate gymnastics, sport, rhythm, with 
all their associations, to the supreme scope of life would in truth be too little 
for man, whose primary greatness consists in much more elevated aspira- 
lions, tendencies and endowments. 

It is, therefore, the duty of all those devoted to sport to preserve this 
Proper conception of sport—not, indeed, to disturb or lessen the joy they 
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derive therefrom, but to preserve them from the danger of neglecting higher 
duties connected with their dignity and respect for God and for themselves. 

We would not conclude this consideration without directing a word toa 
particular category of persons whose number has unfortunately increased 
after the two awful wars that have afflicted the world; that is, to those whose 
physical or mental deficiencies make them incapable of participating in gym 


nastics and sports. and who, particularly the very young, bitterly feel this 
exclusion. 


Sick AND PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


While We would see the ancient adage “a sound mind in a sound body” 
even become more widely realized in the present generation, it is the duty 
of all to devote a special and compassionate attention to those cases whose 
earthly destiny is diverse. In any case, human dignity, duty and the fulfilling 
of one’s duty are not bound up with this adage. 

Numerous are the examples given us in present-day life, in addition to 
those spread throughout the course of history, which show that there is 
nothing to prevent a debilitated or impaired body from housing not only a 
sound soul, but at times a great one, even one touched by genius and hero- 
ism. Every man, although he be sick and therefore unable to participate in 
sport of any kind, is withal truly a man, who in his very physical defects 
is fulfilling a special and mysterious design of Almighty God. If he will 
embrace in the spirit of resignation this sorrowful mission, thus carrying 
out the divine Will and by the divine Will being in turn supported, he will 
be able more surely to travel life’s way, which is for him a path strewn with 
stones and overgrown with thorns, among which not the least is the enforced 
renunciation of the joys of sport. 

His special title to nobility and greatness of spirit will be to leave without 
envy to others the enjoyment of their physical prowess and of their bodily 
members and even to participate generously in their joy, as, on the other 
hand, sound and robust persons, in fraternal and Christian mutual exchange, 
should show and evidence to the sick an intimate understanding and candid 
benevolence. 

The sick person “bears the burdens” of the others; and these others who, 
in the majority of cases if not in all, have undoubtedly with their sound 
bodies also their cross, should take pleasure in placing their energies at the 
service of their sick brethren. “Bear one another’s burdens and so you will 
fulfill the law of Christ” (Gal. 6: 2). “And if one member suffers anything, 
all the members suffer with it; or if one member glories, all the members 


rejoice with it” (1 Cor. 12: 26). 


Sports IN PRACTICE 
There remains a word to be said concerning sport in practice, that is, 
concerning the concrete means in order that your activity may attain its 


purpose, maintain its good name and remove the abuses that We have just 
mentioned. 


All that concerns the hygienic and technical aspect, the needs deriving 
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from anatomy, physiology, psychology and the other special biological and 
medical sciences come under your competency and have been the object of 
profound discussion on your part. 

What instead concerns the religious and moral aspect, the principle of 
finality, previously indicated in the beginning, gives you the key to the 
solution of the problems that can arise in the forum of your conscience. In 
ordinary activity it is enough for you to keep in mind that every human 
action (or omission) falls under the prescriptions of the natural law, of the 
positive precepts of God and of the competent human authority: a three-fold 
law that in truth is only one—the divine will manifested in various ways. 

To the rich young man of the Gospel Our Lord replied briefly: “If thou 
wilt enter into life, keep the Commandments.” And to the further question 
“Which?” the Redeemer referred him to the well-known prescriptions of 
the decalogue (Matt. 19: 17-20). So also it can be said here: do you wish 
to act rightly in gymnastics and sport? Observe the Commandments. 


KEEP THE COMMANDMENTS 


Render unto God, in the first place, the honor that is due to Him, and 
above all keep holy the Lord’s Day, since sport does not excuse from the dis- 
charge of religious duties. “I am the Lord thy God,” Almighty God declares 
in the Decalogue, “thou shalt not have false gods before me” (Exod. 20: 
2,3), that is to say, not even our own body in the physical exercises of sport: 
this would be almost a return to paganism. In like manner, the Fourth Com- 
mandment, the expression and protection of the harmony intended by the 
Creator in the bosom of the family, recalls the fidelity to family obligations 
which should take precedence over the reputed demands of sport and of 
the associations of sport. 

From the Divine Commandments derives also protection for one’s own 
life and the lives of others, as likewise the health of one’s own body and that 
of others, neither of which it is permissible, without good reason, to expose 
to serious danger in gymnastics and sport. 

From the same source of the Commandments is also derived force for the 
code, already known to the athletes of paganism, that genuine sportsmen 
properly observe the rules of games and competitions as inviolable and as 
so many points of honor, sincerity, loyalty, nobility of spirit, whereby they 
avoid the use of guile and deceit as they would the stain of dishonor; and 
the good name and honor of their adversary is of equal value to them as 
their own. 

The physical strain thus becomes almost an exercise of human and 
Christian virtues: such, indeed, ought it to become and be, however great 
the effort required, in order that the exercise of sport may rise above itself 
and attain one of its moral objectives and be preservd from materialistic 
deviations which would debase its value and nobility. 

Here, then, in brief is the formula in answer to the question: do you wish 
to partake properly in gymnastics, in games and in sport? Observe the 

*  aaemaiinaaas Commandments in their objective meaning—simple 
and clear. 
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CONCLUSION 


We feel that We have expounded to you the essence of what religion and 
moral principles have to say on the general theme of your Congress: “Ado 
lescent Age and Physical Activity.” When the religious and moral conten 
of sport is properly evaluated, one recognizes that this content should k 
inserted into man’s life as an element of balance, of harmony and perfec. 
tion, and as a powerful aid in the fulfillment of his other duties. 

Return again, therefore, to your enjoyment in the proper use of gymna 
tics, sport and rhythmical. exercises. Bring to the people their benefits, ip 
order that the health of body and of mind may develop always more ani 
more, and that their bodies may be invigorated for the service of the soul 
Above all else, finally, do not forget, in the midst of the engrossing ani 
exhilarating activity of gymnastics and sport, all that is of supreme valu 
in life: the soul, the conscience and, at the summit of all things, God. 

With the fervent wish that Divine Providence, with its grace, will pr 
tect, ennoble and sanctify sport in all its manifestations, We impart from Ou 
heart, as a pledge of Our paternal affection, the Apostolic Blessing. 
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